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Its  Organization  and  Its  JV ork 

the  need  of  an  organized  national  effort  to  preserve  the  Faith  among  the 

Catholic  Negroes  and  Indians  was  voiced  by  the  American  Bishops  at  the 
Second  Plenary  Council.  It  was,  however,  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  in  1884, 
which  actually  effected  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Commission  for  this  object. 
According  to  its  plan,  the  Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  the  Hierarchy,  assisted  by  a  secretary.  Its  funds  were 
to  be  derived  from  an  annual  collection  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  ordered 
to  be  taken  up  in  every  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent. 
These  acts  of  the  Council  were  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  function  immediately. 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  Commission  has  assisted,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  resources,  practically  every  Indian  and  Negro  mission  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  Some  have  required  help  only  in  their  infancy, 
while  others  have  been  dependent  upon  it,  at  least  in  part,  during  this  entire  period. 
The  Commission  has  supported  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  in  turn  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Catholic  Indian 
schools.  As  much  aid  as  possible,  moreover,  has  been  extended  to  the  Mexican 
missions  in  the  Southwest.  Within  past  years  the  Commission  has  responded  to 
urgent  appeals  from  Haiti  to  help  to  preserve  the  fruits  gained  to  the  Church  in 
that  island.  It  has  also  assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
Island  of  Guam.  Finally,  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  aid  a  few  of  the  mission 
centers  in  the  Philippines. 


All  communications  concerning  the  business  of  the  Commission  and  all  remit¬ 
tances  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.S.,  D.  D.,  401 
Michigan  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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OUR  NEGRO  AND  INDIAN  MISSIONS 


An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  and 


Indian  Missions  in 

I  Dearly  Beloved  Brethren  : 

TT  IS  the  mind  of  the  Holy  See  that, 

^  in  accordance  with  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  the  annual  col- 
I  lection  for  the  Negro  and  Indian  Mis- 
j  sions  must  still  be  taken  up  in  every  dio- 
1  cese  of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of 
the  commission  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
Chief  Pastors  of  the  Church  in  this 
country,  we  urgently  commend  this 
I  worthy  cause  to  all  the  faithful. 

!  The  Negro  missions  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  successful  and  extensive  work. 
During  this  past  year  three  thousand 
colored  converts  were  brought  into  the 
Church,  thirty  thousand  children  were 
given  the  benefit  of  a  sound  Catholic  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  faithful  people  had  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  holy  religion  brought  to 
them. 

Although  most  of  them  are  poor,  they 
bear  their  part  of  the  expenses  of  their 
churches  and  schools.  But  the  zealous 
priests  and  Sisters  in  these  missions,  not 
content  with  caring  for  those  who  are 
already  within  the  fold,  try  to  bring  in 
and  save  many  others.  They  enlarge  the 
schools  and  fill  them  with  non-Catholic 
children,  they  do  other  good  works  to 
win  the  parents,  and  they  are  successful. 
Evidently  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  small,  struggling  congregations  to 
support  unaided  such  extensive  work, 
nor  is  it  right  to  expect  this. 

What  you  are  asked  to  do  then  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  help  maintain  the  mis¬ 
sionary  part  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  It  is  a  duty  to  carry  this, on,  for 
there  are  actually  hundreds  of  thou- 
.  sands  yearning  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
I  Master  of  their  souls.  They  are  starv- 
;  ing  for  the  truths  of  eternity.  The  field 
I  is  indeed  ripe  for  the  harvest.  “How 


the  United  States 

shall  they  believe  him,  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they 
hear,  without  a  preacher?”  Rom.  X  14. 
Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  help  bring 
the  light  of  Faith  and  the  Saviour’s  in¬ 
finite  love  into  lives  which  have  never 
experienced  these  blessings. 

You  are  asked  in  the  second  place, 
to  share  of  your  abundance  with  hum¬ 
ble,  needy  congregations  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  a  beginning  and  to 
tide  themselves  over  the  first  few  critical 
years.  Our  forefathers  in  the  Faith 
were  so  helped  by  the  charity  of  others 
when  they  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  in  America.  You  are 
asked  to  do  for  others  only  what  has  been 
done  for  you:  to  help  them  in  turn  to 
build  up  strong,  independent  parishes. 
The  old  and  well-established  congrega¬ 
tions  can  and  do  support  themselves. 
What  your  contributions  do  is  to  start 
churches  and  schools  for  the  Negroes, 
and  afterwards  to  help  priests  and  Sis¬ 
ters  to  fill  them  with  men  and  women, 
rescued  from  the  toils  of  sin  and  igno¬ 
rance. 

We  urge  also  the  claims  of  the  Indian 
missions.  They  have  under  their  care  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  who  have  been 
dispossessed  of  the  country  that  was 
once  theirs  and  whose  abundance  you 
now  enjoy.  Of  material  resources  the 
Indians  with  few  exceptions,  have  but 
a  scant  supply,  and  they  scarcely  know 
the  ways  of  making  a  living  amidst  the 
civilization  that  now  surrounds  them 
For  the  maintenance  of  missions  and 
schools  the  priests  and  the  Sisters  can 
count  on  but  meagre  help  from  their 
people.  The  situation  of  the  Indian 
missions  for  the  most  part  is  precarious. 
They  must  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
For  their  support  they  depend  utterly 
upon  Catholic  charity.  In  spite  of  pov- 
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erty  and  hardship,  they  are  preserving 
the  Faith  among  one  hundred  thousand 
Indians,  and  they  are  gradually  winning 
others  from  stark  paganism.  Without 
your  aid  practically  all  this  work  would 
collapse. 

To  help  the  Negro  and  Indian  mis¬ 
sions,  beloved  brethren,  you  should  re¬ 
gard  as  a  privilege.  By  your  alms  you 
cooperate  in  the  work  that  400  priests 
and  1,500  Sisters  with  great  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  devotion  are  doing  for  God. 
Thereby  you  not  only  share  in  the  merit 
of  their  efforts,  but  you  also  give  real 
encouragement  to  them  by  your  chari¬ 
table  and  sympathetic  interest. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  expects  you  to 
aid  at  least  in  this  way  in  the  building 
up  of  his  Kingdom  on  earth.  This  is 
far  from  being  a  finished  work,  as  you 
know,  but  it  is  an  immense  task  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  to  which  all  must 
contribute  in  their  different  ways.  Each 
of  you  is  required  to  see  Christ  in  his 


brethren,  to  feed  the  hungry  with  the 
bread  of  life,  to  give  spiritual  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  to  harbor  the  stranger  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  to  care  for  the  help¬ 
less.  For  by  this  will  your  lives  be 
judged. 

We  have  set  before  you  the  needs  of 
the  Negro  and  Indian  missions  and 
their  claims  upon  you.  We  trust  your 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  blessings  which  you  enjoy, 
and  your  sense  of  duty  to  prompt  you 
to  give  with  generous  heart  and  hand. 
May  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  be  upon 
you  for  whatever  your  loyalty  to  His 
Kingdom  and  your  interest  in  the  cause 
of  His  Sacred  Heart  urges  you  to  do 
for  these  missions. 

^  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty, 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

^  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes, 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 

)5(  Michael  J.  Curley, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 


III.  PLENARY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  COLLECTION 

“Let  a  special  collection  be  taken  up  in  every  diocese  of  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent  of  each  year,  and  let  the  proceeds 
thereof  be  sent  to  the  Commission  which  is  to  be  established  for  these 
domestic  (i.  e.,  Negro  and  Indian)  missions.  The  distribution  of 
this  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  way.  The  money,  which  is 
derived  from  this  collection  in  the  case  of  dioceses  wherein  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  already  exists,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Commission  in  the  interest  of  the  missions  among  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes.”  (Decreta,  Tit,  VIII,  Cap.  11.) 


Survey  of  Negro  Missions 


'T^HERE  has  been  a  notable  expansion 
in  the  work  of  the  Church  among 
the  Negroes  during  the  past  year.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  new  mission-parishes 
that  have  been  established  and  the  new 
schools  that  have  been  opened,  by  the 
number  of  converts,  by*  the  increased 
school  attendance,  and  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  in  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

Among  the  new  establishments  are 
parishes  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Washington, 
N.  C.,  Beggs,  Okla., 
New  West  Mount  Vernon, 

Work  Ala.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Schools  have  been  opened 
in  Raleigh  and  Washington,  N.  C., 
Morganza,  Md.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  De 
Lisle,  Miss.,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Okmulgee,  Okla. 
The  personnel  has  been  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  a  considerable  number 
of  priests.  Sisters  and  lay  teachers. 

Nearly  every  mission  reports  a  num¬ 
ber  of  converts.  Some  of  these  are  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women 
New  of  influence  and  standing 

j  Accessions  among  their  people.  The 

total  number  reported  is 
!  2,476,  or  8(X)  more  than  last  year.  Be- 
j  sides  this  the  natural  increase  of  the 
i  Catholic  population  is  high ;  in  places 
I  where  accurate  figures  are  kept  the  an- 
,i  nual  birth  rate  is  shown  to  be  40  per 
1,000.  There  have  been  losses,  too, 
undoubtedly.  The  effects  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages,  of  attendance  at  public  schools, 
and  especially  of  a  shifting  of  the  Negro 
population,  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Yet  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  gains  have  far  exceeded  the 
losses. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  schools 
and  their  steady  improvement.  They 
provide  a  Catholic  education  for  the 
Catholic  colored  children,  whose  parents 
readily  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  hardly  a  mission  today 


[5] 


without  its  school.  Besides  this,  these 
schools  provide  a  superior  education  for 
very  many  non-Catholic  children,  who 
are  also  taught  there  the  principles  of 
right  conduct  and  are  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Through  this 
contact  many  conversions  result,  not 
only  of  the  pupils,  but  also  of  their 
parents  and  relatives.  The  school  is  the 
most  effective  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
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non-Catholic  Negro  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

From  small  beginnings  most  of  the 
schools  have  developed  into  ably  con¬ 
ducted  grammar  schools. 
Progress  in  In  many  places  high 
School  Work  schools  are  being,  or  have 
been,  built  up.  In  New 
Orleans  a  strong  college  is  a  reality.  In 
some  cities  night  classes  in  elementary 
subjects  and  instruction  in  the  useful 
arts  for  young  men  and  women  are 
being  carried  on.  There  are  industrial 
training  schools  in  Maryland  and  in 
Virginia.  Better  buildings  with  more 
ample  accommodations  are  replacing 
gradually  the  small,  poor  structures  of 
pioneer  days.  The  Catholic  educational 
system  for  the  Negroes  is  an  asset  and 
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a  credit  to  the  work.  Unstinted  praise 
is  due  to  the  religious  women  through 
whose  cooperation  the  actual  work  is 
done,  to  the  priests  who  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  and  furnish  the  direction 
and  the  inspiration,  and  the  Catholic 
people  whose  generosity  makes  the  work 
possible. 

The  situation  in  the  mission  field  is 
not,  however,  altogether  uniform.  The 
facts  and  problems  in  the  South  differ 
considerably  from  those  in  the  North. 
A  rough  sketch  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  field  is  attempted  in  the 
following  remarks. 

In  the  states  of  the  Old  South  there 
now  exist  125  mission-parishes,  where 

two  generations  ago  there 
Southern  were  only  eighteen.  The 

Missions  work  has  grown  from 

year  to  year  with  the 
result  that  in  some  places  it  has  assumed 
quite  large  proportions.  Forty  years 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  only  one 
Negro  church  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
whereas  today  there  are  thirty.  The 
creation  of  some  of  these  missions  was 
prompted,  it  is  true,  by  the  desire  to 
care  for  neglected  bodies  of  only  nom¬ 
inally  Catholic  Negroes.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  were  purely  missionary  ventures. 
In  both  cases  the  result  has  been  the 
same,  it  has  brought  the  blessings  of  the 
Faith  into  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Negroes. 


A  steady,  if  not  phenominal,  increase  i 
in  the  colored  Catholic  population  is  to  jj 
be  noted,  and  this  has 
Losses  and  taken  place  in  spite  of  a 
Gains  considerable  p  e  r  e  n  n  ial  | 

drain,  for  the  flow  of  Ne-  ■ 
gro  migration  northward  has  been  merely  ' 
accelerated  in  recent  years.  Formerly  ! 
the  losses  due,  to  this  cause  were  com¬ 
paratively  slight,  but  lately  they  have  j 
been  very  severe  in  some  localities.  A  i, 
single  characteristic  example  of  this  will  li 
illustrate  the  point.  Statistics  show  i 
that  the  colored  Catholic  population  in  ; 
Georgia  remains  at  a  constant  figure,^  ] 
1,400,  notwithstanding  an  average  an-  ;! 
nual  accession  of  one  hundred  converts  ' 
and  a  natural  increase  by  births  of  forty,  i 
These  missions  are  well  cared  for  and  | 
leakage  through  defection  is  negligible,  ij 
The  annual  loss  due  to  migration  is, 
consequently,  fully  10  per  cent.  All  the  , 
missions,  of  course,  have  not  suffered 
to  the  same  extent.  Unless  this  factor 
is  taken  into  account,  however,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  periodic  statistics  of  the 
southern  missions  is  not  a  real  index  of  1 
their  actual  accomplishments. 

This  steady  depletion  is  not  the  only 

adverse  circumstance  which  the  average 

southern  mission  has  to 

„  ^  contend  with.  Expenses  I 

Poverty  .  .  ^  . 

tor  maintenance,  repairs,  ; 

and  enlargements  weigh  ; 
heavily  upon  small  congregations  of  poor  ' 
people.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
Negroes  are  farm  hands  or  small  ten¬ 
ants.  Especially  of  late  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  poor  crops  and  low  prices  for 
agricultural  products.  In  the  towns  i 
Negroes  perform  the  unskilled  labor,  : 
enter  domestic  service,  and  even  when 
they  have  a  trade  cannot  join  a  labor 
union.  Yet  they  assume  their  full 
measure  of  the  financial  burden.  The 
examples  which  are  given  by  Bishop 
Morris  of  Little  Rock  show  how  gener¬ 
ous  to  the  Church  these  poor  people  are. 

Last  year  disaster  visited  many  of  the 
missions.  Destructive  hurricanes  caused 
much  damage  to  church  buildings  in 
Alabama,  and  the  Mississippi  flood 
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nearly  ruined  whole  parishes  in  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Mississippi. 

The  chief  task  confronting  the  south¬ 
ern  dioceses  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  missions.  This 
p  , .  means,  in  addition  to 

serious  financial  outlay, 
the  seeking  of  replace¬ 
ments  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  depleted 
ranks  by  winning  converts  or  reclaim¬ 
ing  fallen  away  Catholics.  Every  priest 
engaged  in  this  work  feels  that  he  must 
be  missionary  as  well  as  pastor.  Another 
task  is  that  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  a 
mission’s  usefulness.  The  competition 
of  public  and  private  non-Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions  render  this  imperative.  New 
grades  must  be  added  to  the  curriculum, 
additional  teachers  must  be  provided, 
social  work  must  be  undertaken,  other¬ 
wise  both  adults  and  children  will  be 
drawn  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  Finally,  the  creation  of  new 
mission  units  is  felt  to  be  a  duty.  Not¬ 
withstanding  what  has  been  done,  the 
evangelization  of  the  Negro  has  been 
only  begun.  As  the  Bishop  of  Raleigh 


remarks,  the  opportunities  here  are 
limitless  and  the  results  promising. 

In  the  North,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
terms  of  the  Negro  problem  have 
changed  within  the  past 
Negroes  in  decade.  Formerly  the 
the  North  large  cities  and  industrial 
centers  had  only  com¬ 
paratively  small  Negro  colonies.  Today 
a  large  fraction  of  their  population  is 
colored  and  this  element  is  growing. 
The  hope  of  higher  wages,  improved 
living  conditions,  and  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  their  children  is  drawing  the 
Negro  to  the  North.  They  may  move 
from  city  to  city,  but  most  of  them 
never  intend  to  return  to  the  South. 
They  are  in  the  North  to  stay. 

Many  of  these  newcomers  are  Cath¬ 
olics.  Some  of  them  gravitate  towards 
the  local  church  for  Negroes,  if  there 
is  one  in  the  city.  Some  will  timidly 
steal  into  a  church  for  the  whites.  But 
too  many,  unfortunately,  never  get  into 
contact  with  a  church  after  leaving  the 
South.  In.  most  cases,  too,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  colored  people  to  get  their  chil- 


XAVIER  COLLEGE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

First  steps  taken  to  meet  a  great  need  for  Catholic  leadership  among  the  colored  youth  of  the  south. 
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dren  .into  a  Catholic  school,  even  when 
one  is  provided  especially  for  them  on 
account  of  distance.  The  preservation 
of  the  Faith  among  these  people  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pressing  as  well  as  a  difficult 
problem. 

The  non-Catholic  Negroes  who  have 
come  to  the  North  are  fast  drifting 
away  from  the  Protestant  churches. 
One  third  of  them  profess  no  religion 
at  all.  Their  new  surroundings  have 
upset  and  demoralized  them,  at  least 
religiously.  The  Protestant  churches 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
The  outlook  is  not  hopeless,  however, 
for  the  Negro  is  religiously  inclined. 
Social  centers,  schools,  and  churches 
would  be  the  means  of  attracting  many 
to  Catholicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  a  few  new  Negro  parishes  are 
being  created  each  year 
The  in  different  localities. 

Outlook  There  are  now  one  or 

several  churches  and 
schools  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  But 
the  work  is  evidently  only  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  most  places.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  Negro  population,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  History  will  doubt¬ 
less  repeat  itself.  New  Orleans,  for 
instance,  had  a  similar  problem  to  face. 
Its  first  Negro  parish  was  begun  in 
1895.  Today  there  are  ten  Catholic 
churches  and  schools  in  that  city.  One 
may^  be  confident  that  the  interest  in 
mission  work  will  be  directed  eventually 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colored 
people,  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
who  are  at  our  very  door.  Catholic 


faith  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  long 
neglected.  ! 

To  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  i 
church  finances,  it  is  evident  that  the 
share  of  the  annual  col-  i 
What  the  Col-  lection  allotted  to  the  dif-  ; 
lection  Does  ferent  missions  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  support. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  could 
not  subsist  if  this  were  their  only  in¬ 
come.  Generally  these  congregations 
meet  what  might  be  considered  their 
normal  current  expenses  out  of  their 
own  contributions.  What  the  allot¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Commission  do 
is  to  help  them  pay  for  church  and 
school  buildings,  to  make  extraordinary 
repairs,  and  especially  to  carry  on  an  ; 
amount  of  missionary  work  among  non-  il 
Catholics  which  few  white  parishes  at-  | 
tempt.  Small  congregations  of  poor  | 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  support  : 
large  schools,  whose  attendance  is  ' 
largely  non-Catholic.  In  some  of  the  | 
schools,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  > 
South,  the  Catholic  children  are  in  the 
minority,  being  as  few  as  one  fourth  or 
one  fifth  of  the  pupils.  Yet  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  such  schools  is  the 
only  practical  and  effective  means  of 
securing  converts  in  numbers.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
must  help  these  Negro  missions  if  it  * 
desires  to  gain  a  fraction  of  the  colored 
population.  This  work  is  beyond  the  ' 
experimental  stage.  Experience  proves 
what  can  be  done.  God  will  inspire  the 
necessary  workers.  Catholic  charity 
must  supply  the  financial  means.  Both 
the  present  and  the  future  of  the  work 
depend  upon  this.  I 


NOT  YET  ABROGATED 

“In  universis  harum  regionura  diocesibus  quotannis,  prima  Quadragesimae  Domicae,  col- 
lecta  fiat,  et  summa  inde  proveniens  mittatur  ad  commissionem  pro  raissionibus  domesticis 
(i.  e.  Nigrorura  et  Indorum)  instituendam.  Hoc  vero  modo  distributio  fiet.  Pecunia  ex  hac 
collecta  primae  Dominicae  Quadragesimae  derivata  in  diocesibus,  ubi  Societas  pii  Operis 
de  Propagatione  Fidei  jam  existit,  tota  impendatur  a  commissione  in  juvandis  Indorum  et 
Nigrorum  missionibus.”  Concilii  Plenarii  Balt.  Ill  Acta  et  Decreta,  Tit.  VIII,  Caput  II. 


Progressive  Virginian  Missions 


RICHMOND 

It  IS  very  gratifying  to  me  to  report 
continued  progress  in  the  three  Negro 
parishes  in  my  diocese.  Headway  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  number  of  adult 
conversions  and  the  growth  of  the  school 
population.  Ever5rwhere  the  prospects 
are  bright,  yet  everywhere  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  same  handicap,  lack  of 
funds.  If  we  had  only  the  necessary 
means,  our  faithful  priests,  who  work 
so  hard  and  unselfishly,  would  soon  sur¬ 
pass  the  very  creditable  results  which 
they  now  obtain  from  their  very  meager 
resources.  It  may  interest  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  know  what  each  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  has  to  say  for  his  mission. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Glenn,  S.S.J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  calls  special  attention  to  his 
vocational  school.  “Our  object  in  this 
is  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  our 
colored  people  by  studying  their  needs 
and  by  making  an  earnest  effort  to  be 
of  assistance  in  every  way  not  only  to 
the  child  but  also  to  the  adult.  I  earn¬ 
estly  beg  support  for  our  educational  en¬ 
terprises.  Even  one  thousand  dollars 
as  a  special  grant  to  our  evening  voca¬ 
tional  school  would  enable  me  to 


strengthen  the  courses  where  they  are 
now  weak.  These  evening  classes  have 
gained  for  us  great  regard  among  the 
colored  people.  They  bring  us  into 
contact  with  greater  numbers  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  future  conversions. 
Never  before  has  Richmond  been  so 
free  from  bigotry  as  it  is  today.  This 
situation  is  due  chiefly  to  our  contact 
with  the  people  through  our  day  and 
night  schools.  We  need  also  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  parish  worker  to  visit  the 
homes  of  our  non-Catholic  pupils  and 
further  to  cement  the  relations  begun  so 
happily  in  the  schools.’* 

Rev.  V.  D.  Warren,  S.S.J.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  writes  as  follows:  “As  usual  we 
can  say  but  one  thing,  if  we  had  the 
means,  instead  of  one  hundred  converts 
a  year  we  could  have  several  hundred. 
The  time  of  a  priest  in  a  mission  like 
this  is  so  divided  in  the  effort  to  collect 
a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there  that 
souls  are  necessarily  lost  that  might 
otherwise  be  gained.  In  spite  of  this 
difficulty  we  expect  to  have  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  converts  this  year. 

“During  the  next  year  I  must  try  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  school  building. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Missions  from  East  to  West 


PHILADELPHIA. —  We  have  had 

^  fifty  converts  so  far  in  this  parish, 
twenty  of  them  this  year.  About  seven¬ 
ty-five  others  are  interested  and  some 
of  them  are  taking  regular  instructions. 
New  prospects  are  constantly  present¬ 
ing  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 

During  the  past  year,  $20,000  was 
spent  on  the  chapel,  school  and  convent. 
Out  of  the  500  Catholics  that  we  now 
have,  many  are  children  and  many 
others  attend  nearer  churches,  so  that 
those  upon  whom  we  can  depend  are 
comparatively  few.  Feeling  that  we 
have  here  a  missionary  field  and  mis¬ 
sionary  needs,  equal  perhaps  to  any  in 
the  country,  I  again  ask  for  a  grant  of 
$5,000  for  the  work. 

(Rev.)  Vincent  A.  Dever, 

Pastor  of  Holy  Saviour, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


l^EW  YORK. — ^Within  the  past  few 
^  ^  years  the  colored  population  of 
Harlem  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  with  its  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  souls  and  more,  Harlem  is  the 
most  densely  populated  colored  district 
in  this  country.  At  one  time  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  St.  Mark’s  to  take  care  of  the 
people  of  this  section,  but  today  we  are 
left  high  and  dry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Harlem  River.  Our  former  members 
have  moved  into  better  residential  lo¬ 
calities  and  naturally  attend  the  parish 
churches  where  they  are  living.  They 
are  well  cared  for  by  the  neighboring 
zealous  priests. 

(Rev.)  C.  J.  Plunkett^  C.S.Sp., 

New  York  City. 


OUFFALO. — Our  mission  for  Ne- 
^  groes  is  showing  steady  growth. 
Converts  are  numerous  and  the  people, 
practically  all  of  them  converts,  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  religious 
opportunities  offered  to  them.  Frequent 
communion  among  them  is  increasing. 
As  time  goes  on  they  are  assuming  more 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  parish. 


Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  ; 
our  mission  is  doing  its  work  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner. 

(Rev.)  John  J.  Lally,  Pastor, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOS  ANGELES. — We  have  left  the 
^  little  chapel  and  taken  possession 
of  the  new  church  which  seats  400.  We 
had  forty  children  for  First  Communion 
and  for  Confirmation,  and  sixteen  con¬ 
verts.  The  future  looks  bright  as  far 
as  the  spiritual  side  is  concerned.  But 
financially  I  am  confronted  with  a 
heavy  burden.  We  had  to  build  a  i 
church,  rectory,  and  hall,  and  enlarge  ! 
the  Sisters’  house.  This  has  been  done 
at  a  cost  of  $22,1 18.09.  | 

In  addition  I  have  to  support  three 
Sisters  who  do  settlement  work  and 
teach  the  children.  Struggle  as  I  may, 

I  am  unable  to  bear  the  burden  un¬ 
aided. 

California  and  Los  Angeles  evoke  in 
the  minds  of  many,  exaggerated  opinions 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  things  1 
are  not  always  what  they  seem,  and  | 
Our  Lord’s  words  still  hold:  The  poor 
you  shall  always  have  with  you. 

(Rev.)  E.  j.  Schlect^  L.A.M., 

St.  Odilms  Mission, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST.  — St. 

Elizabeth’s  parish,  Chicago,  Ill.,  re-  | 
ports  189  converts  for  the  past  year. 
Rev.  Leo  M.  Walsh,  pastor  of  the  new 
colored  parish  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  re¬ 
ceived  155  adults  into  the  Church  dur¬ 
ing  1927.  The  growing  parish  in  j 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  McKenney, 
received  an  accession  of  51  converts  and 
its  school  has  an  enrollment  of  16 1 
pupils.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  new  par¬ 
ish  has  been  organized  and  the  two  par¬ 
ishes  report  51  conversions.  The  par¬ 
ishes  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  received  ;  ^ 
82  converts  during  the  year. 
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Missions  in  the  Mississippi  Flood 


l^ATCHEZ. — I  ask  the  Commission 
‘*‘^  to  give  the  usual  allotment  of 
$6,000  for  general  distribution.  This 
sum  is  divided  in  such  a  way  that  each 
of  the  workers  amongst  the  Negroes  and 
Indians  in  the  diocese  receives  some 
portion  of  it.  It  helps  them  to  live  and 
to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  their 
work.  Without  it  the  work  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  would  be  badly  crippled  and  in 
many  instances  existing  organizations 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  respectfully  appeal  for  a  special  ap¬ 
propriation  for  our  church  and  school 
at  Greenville,  Miss.  This  church  and 
school,  like  all  the  colored  churches  and 
schools  in  the  diocese,  have  long  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  work  at 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  It  has  re¬ 
quired  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Sisters  and  the  priest  to  continue  this 
work.  Last  May  when  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  River  broke  through 
the  levee  some  miles  north  of  Green¬ 


ville,  the  city  was  flooded  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  our  colored  church  there  was  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  path  of  the  worst  part  of 
the  flood.  A  terrific  current  passed 
through  it,  reaching  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  floors  of  the  buildings  and  do¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Father 
Jacobs  very  conservatively  estimates 
that  the  damage  done  to  buildings  and 
furniture  cannot  be  repaired  for  less 
than  $5,000.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  have  been  weakened,  the  walls 
damaged,  and  the  floors  and  interiors 
badly  defaced.  Much  of  the  furniture 
has  been  destroyed.  I  visited  Green¬ 
ville  after  the  waters  had  receded.  I 
saw  some  of  the  desks,  benches,  and 
chairs.  They  seemed  to  me  absolutely 
beyond  repair.  Then  Father  Jacobs 
brought  me  over  to  another  place  and 
showed  me  other  chairs,  benches,  and 
desks  that  had  been  in  just  as  bad  con¬ 
dition  but  that  he  had  repaired  with  his 
own  hands  and  had  made,  if  not  as  good 
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as  new,  at  least  serviceable  for  many 
years.  But,  even  considering  the  work 
that  he  has  done  and  expects  to  do  per¬ 
sonally,  it  is  going  to  cost  him  $5,000  to 
put  his  plant  back  in  repair.  Where 
these  funds  are  coming  from  I  do  not 
at  present  know.  We  are  appealing  to 
you,  therefore,  to  give  us  a  special  ap¬ 
propriation  of  such  size  as  you  feel  that 
you  are  able  to  spare,  that  we  may  take 
care  of  this  work. 

While  many  of  our  other  pastors  have 
appealed  to  me  for  special  aid,  yet  I 
feel  that  this  year  I  am  going  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  my  attention  and  my  addi¬ 
tional  resources  upon  the  repair  neces¬ 
sary  in  Greenville.  Any  special  contri¬ 
bution  that  I  may  receive  this  year  I 
am  going  to  give  to  Father  Jacobs,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  desperately  in  need. 

R.  O.  Gerow, 
Bishop  of  Natchez. 

TAFAYETTE. — ^The  formation  of  a 
new  parish  at  Carencro  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Assumption  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  school  attendance  of  140 
attest  the  healthy  growth  of  the  parishes 
during  the  past  year.  A  far  different 
tale,  we  fear,  will  have  to  be  told  next 
year,  owing  to  the  great  devastation 
caused  by  the  recent  flood.  The  Church 
at  Lebeau  and  four  mission  chapels  had 
from  five  to  ten  feet  of  water  in  them 
and  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
this  district  who  did  not  incur  serious 
losses,  if  not  ruin.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  half  the  population  of  Carencro 
and  Breaux  Bridge,  and  of  the  large 
congregations  along  the  Teche  River, 
where  most  of  the  Catholic  colored  peo¬ 
ple  are  settled. 

Many  of  the  men  who  applied  to  the 
labor  bureaus  in  the  various  camps  were 
sent  to  other  parts  of  Louisiana  and  to 
Texas,  perhaps  never  to  return.  They 
are  all  farmers  and  the  water  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  receding  so  slowly  that  we  are 
facing  a  peculiarly  distressing  situation 
here,  because  there  will  be  no  time  to 
grow  any  of  the  profitable  staple  crops. 
All  these  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  necessities  of  life  and 


this  condition  will  last  perhaps  for  a 
whole  year. 

What  will  become  of  these  churches 
and  missions  unless  financial  aid  is  forth¬ 
coming?  The  new  pastor  of  Lebeau, 
coming  to  his  post  just  before  the  flood, 
planned  to  get  Sisters  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  but  will  have  to  give  up  this 
project,  unless  he  can  get  the  money  to 
build  them  a  home  and  to  support  the 
school.  He  can  count  on  nothing  from 
his  impoverished  flock,  even  for  his  own 
support.  The  proposed  building  of 
church  and  school  in  Scott  was  also  de¬ 
layed  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

^  Jules  B.  Jeanmard, 
Bishop  of  Lafayette. 


Beginnings  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 

ST.  JOSEPH 

In  December,  1925,  a  Catholic  Truth 
Club  was  organized  in  this  city,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Very  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Buddy,  the  present  rector  of  the 
Cathedral.  After  six  months’  trial  with 
indifferent  success  in  our  locality,  a  place 
was  rented  near  the  Negro  public  high 
school.  More  interest  was  shown  here, 
and  Father  Buddy  was  able  to  establish 
St.  Augustine’s  Mission  for  Colored 
People.  Now  one  of  the  priests  from 
the  Cathedral  says  Mass  for  them  every 
Sunday,  gives  instruction  to  the  adults,  | 
and  in  the  afternoon  catechizes  the  chil-  j 
dren.  Up  to  the  present  about  twenty 
Negroes  have  been  faithful  in  atten-  | 
dance.  There  have  been  two  baptisms 
and  five  applications  for  baptism.  *  ■ 

We  must  have  better  quarters  than  1 
the  present  unsightly  makeshift  of  a  I 
building.  We  can  make  no  progress  j 
otherwise.  We  need  a  small  church,  . 
which  may  be  afterwards  used  as  a 
school.  Up  to  date  the  present  mission  i 
has  been  supported  by  charitable  or-  i 
ganizations.  To  carry  out  our  plans  ' 
for  a  respectable  place  of  worship  for  the  j 
colored  people  of  St.  Joseph  it  will  be  1 
necessary  to  get  help,  at  the  very  least  I 
$2,000,  from  your  Board. 

^  Francis  Gilfillan, 

Bishop  of  St.  Joseph. 


Work  of  the  Josephite  Fathers 


Y^/^E  BEGIN  this  summary  of  our 
mission  activities  during  the  past 
year  with  a  statement  regarding  our 
houses  of  study,  for  upon  them  depends 
the  man-power  of  our  mission  held. 
During  the  past  year  our  theological 
seminary,  St.  Joseph’s,  Baltimore,  Md., 
had  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five  students 
and  our  preparatory  school,  Epiphany 
College,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  eighty-five 
students.  Four  of 
our  students  were 
raised  to  the  holy 
priesthood.  This  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  ranks 
was  offset,  however, 
by  the  death  of  five 
of  our  Fathers,  who 
had  been  actively 
engaged  on  the  mis¬ 
sions. 

We  began  the 
school  year  this  fall 
with  the  largest  en- 
‘  rollment  of  semi¬ 
narians  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  forty.  At  the 
college  we  have 
ninety  younger  stu¬ 
dents.  But  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  these  stu¬ 
dent  bodies  increase, 
so  too,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these 
i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  ons  in¬ 
creases.  No  tuition 
fees  are  asked  of 
our  seminarians. 

The  revenue  which  the  college  derived 
from  its  students  this  past  year 
amounted  to  barely  $2,000. 

Besides  the  maintenance  of  seminary 
and  college,  we  are  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  aid  the  poor  southern 
missions  to  repair  or  build  churches  and 
schools  and  to  advance  money  urgently 
needed  to  meet  notes  that  come  due. 
I  The  debt  at  present  on  our  new  Epiph¬ 
any  College  is  $130,000  and  the  interest 


on  this  is  itself  no  small  item.  We  men¬ 
tion  these  difficulties  merely  as  problems 
we  have  to  face  in  a  mission  field  which 
in  its  present  economic  status  can  afford 
us  no  financial  help. 

The  allowance  of  $6,000  which  we 
received  last  year  was  equally  divided 
between  the  seminary  and  the  college  to 
help  them  defray  their  increasing  cur¬ 
rent  expenses.  We  are  deeply  grateful 

for  the  special  grant 
of  $10,000  to  our 
new  college.  In  the 
conviction  that  this 
appeal  has  much  to 
commend  it,  we 
again  repeat  it,  for 
St.  Joseph’s  Society 
is  exerting  its  full 
energy  in  preparing 
priests  for  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the 
colored  people  of 
fifteen  dioceses, 
whereas  nothing 
comparatively  comes 
back  from  this  field 
for  the  maintenance 
of  our  institutions. 

In  respect  to  the 
mission  field  itself, 
we  are  happy  to 
report  progress  and 
development.  The 
total  number  of  col¬ 
ored  Catholics 
under  our  care  is 
55,968,  an  increase 
of  more  than  2,000  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  baptisms 
was  2,686.  Our  schools,  counting  the 
new  ones  established  since  our  last  re¬ 
port,  now  number  sixty.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  is  10,509,  representing  an  increase 
of  652.  The  number  of  teachers  is  253, 
of  whom  1 81  are  Sisters  and  72  are  of 
the  laity. 

The  term  “increase”  really  signifies 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Glimpses  of  the  Southern  Missions 


ALLAS. — Rev.  John  F.  Neifert, 
S.S.J.,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  writes:  “Attendance  at  Sun¬ 
day  Mass  is  gradually  increasing  while 
attendance  at  the  First  Friday  and  May 
devotions  has  doubled  in  the  past  year. 
At  no  time  in  the  past  five  years  have  I 
had  so  many  adults  applying  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Church  as  in  the  past  three 
months.  Since  May  I  have  had  ten 
adults  over  twenty-five  years  old  under 
instruction  and  there  are  eight  more 
who  will  soon  join  them. 

“Our  Right  Reverend  Bishop  con¬ 
firmed  a  class  of  forty  last  fall.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  church  by  our  colored 
people  are  increasing  but  paving  taxes 
and  constant  repairs  on  the  old.  build¬ 
ings  have  increased  our  expenses. 
Nevertheless,  prospects  are  brighter 
than  ever  and  I  look  for  much  better 
things  during  the  coming  year.” 

The  Negro  work  seems  to  have 
taken  on  real  life  in  this  parish  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  Father  Neifert.  The 
school  does  great  work. 

Joseph  P.  Lynch, 
Bishop  of  Dallas. 

r^ALVESTON.— The  condition  of 
our  little  church  is  such  that  I  am 
obliged  to  appeal  for  assistance.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  bulging  out 
and  the  roof  may  fall  in  at  any  time. 
About  five  or  six  hundred  people  in¬ 
cluding  children,  come  to  Mass  on 
Sunday,  but  the  church  is  so  small  that 
it  can  accommodate  only  two-thirds  of 
that  number.  It  is  imperative  that  I 
do  something  to  forestall  a  serious  ca¬ 
lamity  and  to  provide  a  church  large 
enough  for  my  people. 

A  frame  church  will  cost  about 
$5,000.  This  is  an  enormous  sum  for 
this  place,  because  all  my  people  are  farm¬ 
ers  and  are  very  poor.  This  year  their 
crops  are  good,  but  it  will  take  all  their 
income  to  pay  the  debts  of  last  year. 
My  Sunday  collections  average  about 
$70.  But  additional  revenue  from  en¬ 


tertainments  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  people  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 

We  have  eighty  children  in  the  school 
under  the  care  of  three  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Family. 

(Rev.)  Alexis  St.  Onge, 
Liberty,  Texas. 


CT.  AUGUSTINE.— In  addition  to 
^  the  regular  $5,000  requested  for  the 
Negro  schools  and  churches  there  is  spe¬ 
cial  need  of  an  extra  appropriation  for 
a  new  school  building  for  St.  Peter 
Claver’s  in  Tampa.  The  present  build¬ 
ing  is  falling  down;  besides,  it  is  too 
small  for  the  increasing  attendance. 
The  church,  too,  is  insufficient  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  congregation,  while  the 
school  hall  in  Ibor  City  is  used  as  a 
temporary  church  for  the  balance  of 
that  section.  Father  Kelly,  S.S.J.,  could 
do  a  great  work  among  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  Tampa  and  Ibor,  but  he  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds  from  extend¬ 
ing  the  work. 

Patrick  Barry, 
Bishop  of  St.  Augustine. 

CHARLESTON.  — It  is  impossible 
^  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  good 
accomplished  by  our  colored  schools,  both 
in  Charleston  and  at  Ritter,  S.  C. 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children 
under  the  Sisters’  care  are  non-Catholics 
and  each  year  their  success  is  more 
marked  than  the  year  previous.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  this 
good  work  of  the,  fourteen  colored  Sis¬ 
ters  without  your  appropriation.  St. 
Peter’s  Parish  for  colored  is  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  it  could  not  support  a 
school.  According  to  our  present  ar¬ 
rangement  the  parish  maintains  itself, 
but  is  not  burdened  with  any  special 
tax  for  any  of  the  school  work.  Our 
late  Bishop  had  in  mind  to  build  an  ad¬ 
ditional  school  and  to  open  a  colored 
parish  uptown  this  year.  This  project 
was  halted  by  his  death ;  till  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  successor  I  hope,  with  your 
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kind  appropriation,  to  continue  the 
flourishing  work  of  the  colored  schools 
in  Charleston  and  at  Cross  Roads  and 
to  continue  the  work  of  collecting  for 
the  fund  for  the  new  colored  parish.  I 
feel  that  the  daily  contacts  of  these  non- 
Catholic  colored  children  with  the  Sis¬ 
ters  will  help  to  increase  the  number  of 
converts  among  the  colored  in  the  years 
to  come.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  this 
year  to  give  me  the  appropriation  $5,200 
which  I  ask  for  to  continue  the  good 
work. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  J.  T.  McElroy^ 

Administrator j  Charleston,  S.  C. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  —  The  work  is 

quietly  but  steadily  advancing.  Our 
three  Josephite  Fathers  are  excellent 
priests  and  devoted  to  their  work. 
Texas,  outside  of  this  city  of  San  An- 
I  tonio,  is  overwhelmingly  Protestant. 
The  atmosphere  and  the  influence  is 
certainly  not  Catholic.  This  has  its 
bearing  on  our  colored  people,  of  course. 
Still,  we  are  slowly  extending  Christ’s 
reign  also  among  our  Negro  popula¬ 
tion.  But  our  missions  are  far  from 


being  self-supporting  and  the  day  is  still 
distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
along  without  your  yearly  allowance 
and  stand  on  our  own  feet.  Accept  our 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  for  all  that 
your  Board  has  done  for  us,  and  may 
that  support  never  fail  us  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  God’s  Church  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls. 

Arthur  J.  Drossaerts, 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 

Alexandria. — ^The  work  for  the 

colored  missions  has  been  most  zeal¬ 
ously  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
by  the  good  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  by  the  devoted  teachers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  Special  mention  is  also 
due  to  the  admirable  work  of  Father 
Michael  Cronin,  S.J.,  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  colored  mission  of  Cote  d’Afrique 
in  De  Soto  Parish,  La.,  whose  chapel  has 
been  repaired  and  where  regular  services 
have  been  resumed,  with  the  result  that 
careless  Catholics  are  returning  to  their 
duty  and  several  non-Catholics  seem  to 
be  disposed  to  embrace  the  Faith. 

Thanks  to  your  special  gift,  and  some 
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other  contributions,  Father  Kirkbride, 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
church  in  Shreveport,  La.,  is  now  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  opening  of  a  Sisters’ 
school,  which  will  be  a  wonderful  bless¬ 
ing  for  that  small  but  promising  new 
parish.  But  the  good  pastor  himself  is 
still  homeless  and  is  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pending  on  the  charity  of  kind  friends 
for  his  own  support.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  further  help  may  be  given 
him  to  put  his  little  parish  on  a  work¬ 
ing  basis. 

Our  diocese  has  been  most  severely 
affected  by  the  recent  flood  and  the  col¬ 
ored  missions  are  suffering  with  the  rest 
from  lack  of  support  on  account  of  gen¬ 
eral  destitute  conditions.  The  Holy 
Ghost  parish  at  Marksville  is  the  great 
est  sufferer.  The  other  parishes  also 
will  need  special  help  to  carry  on  their 
work  and  to  meet  their  obligations. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Board  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  to  the  colored  cause  in  this  poor 
stricken  diocese. 

^  C.  Van  de  Ven, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria. 


Educational  Work  in  Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE 

It  is  our  hope  that  at  least  as  much 
help,  if  riot  more,  will  be  given  to  us 
again  this  year,  because  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  derive  aid  from  the  allotment 
are  sorely  in  need  of  the  help  if  they 
are  to  continue  their  good  work  among 
the  colored  people.  In  the  distribution 
of  funds  a  large  percentage  of  the  money 
allocated  to  us  by  the  Commission  was 
used  to  promote  Catholic  education 
among  colored  children.  This  in  our  es¬ 
timation  is  an  excellent  means  of  spread¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Church 
among  colored  people.  By  giving  their 
children  a  Catholic  education  we  feel 
that  we  are  forming  so  many  lay-apostles 
to  labor  later  on  in  their  midst.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  visualize  the  amount  of 
good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
group  of  well-educated  Catholic  men 
and  women  of  the  colored  race. 

In  the  development  of  our  educational 


program  for  colored  children  we  this 
year  started  an  accredited  high  school 
for  them  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  The 
burden  of  financing  the  project  will  be 
a  heavy  one,  quite  beyond  the  resources 
of  our  two  colored  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  very  small  and  poor.  To  help 
carry  it  we,  therefore,  respectfully  peti¬ 
tion  the  Commission  for  an  allocation 
of  $1,000  over  and  above  the  usual  al¬ 
lotment  of  $4,000  which  has  been 
granted  to  us  in  the  past. 

^  J.  A.  Floersh^ 
Bishop  of  Louisville. 

WORK  OF  THE  JOSEPHITE  FATHERS 

{Continued  from  page  13)  ' 

more  than  it  would  seem.  It  represents 
increase  by  comparison  but  it  does  not 
indicate  the  greater  increase  that  would 
be  normally  •  shown  but  for  the  losses 
sustained  in  so  many  missions  owing  to 
the  steady  migration  of  many  families 
to  the  north. 

As  to  new  mission  work,  our  report 
shows  the  completion  of  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  brick  church  and  school  at  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  The  construction  of  a 
combination  school  and  church  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  C.,  has  been  begun.  A  new 
mission,  to  which  two  schools  are  at¬ 
tached,  was  taken  charge  of  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  A  new  school  has  been  erected  at 
Fairfield,  Ala.,  and  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  replaces  the  old  hall  at  De  Lisle, 
Miss.  Besides  these  evidences  of  new 
work,  higher  grades  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  and  the  standards  raised 
in  the  schools  attached  to  the  older  mis¬ 
sions.  In  a  word,  there  is  unmistakable 
progress  in  the  colored  missions  entrusted 
to  the  eighty-two  Fathers  of  the  Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  loss 
of  property  was  sustained  and  many 
other  difficulties  were  created  by  the 
recent  Mississippi  flood,  particularly  in 
our  Louisiana  mission  districts.  Very 
serious  damage  was  done  to  mission 
property  in  Alabama  by  the  disastrous 
high  winds  last  year. 

(V.  Rev.)  L.  B.  Pastorelli,  S.S.J., 

Superior  General  of  the  Josephites. 
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Record  of  Development  in 
Alabama 
MOBILE 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  progress  of  the  Negro  missions  in 
the  Diocese  of  Mobile  since  our  last  re¬ 
port. 

A  brick  school  has  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  $35,000,  to  replace  the  small, 
worn-out  buildings  in  the  parish  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Mobile. 

In  St.  Peter  Claver’s  parish,  in  the 
other  part  of  Mobile,  a  new  hall  has 
been  erected,  the  con¬ 
vent  renovated,  and 
an  upper  story  added 
to  the  rectory. 

A  combi  nation 
church-school  was 
built  at  St.  Theresa’s 
M  ission.  A  two- 
story  rectory  was 
erected  at  Chastang. 

A  new  church  is  be¬ 
ing  built  at  Fairford 
to  replace  the  one  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  hurri¬ 
cane.  Most  of  the 
labor  on  these  build¬ 
ings  was  done  by 
Rev.  S.  Grossi,  the 
Josephite  Father  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chastang. 

The  new  church 
of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  Plateau,  and  the  first  Mass  in 
it  was  celebrated  on  Christmas  Day. 

A  new  church  was  erected  at  Pritch¬ 
ard  to  replace  the  old  one  blown  down 
by  the  hurricane.  A  two-story  house 
was  also  erected  at  this  mission  for  the 
priest. 

The  hurricane  of  last  Fall  damaged 
many  of  our  churches  and  necessitated 
abnormally  heavy  repairs  in  other  places. 
These  numerous  expenditures,  all  com¬ 
ing  at  about  the  same  time,  have  em¬ 
boldened  us  to  ask  the  Commission  not 
only  for  the  customary  $5,000  but  also 
for  a  special  allotment  of  another  $5,000 
to  keep  these  zealous  priests  on  the  col¬ 


ored  missions  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  debt. 

T.  J.  Toolen, 
Bishop  of  Mobile. 


Negro  School  Proves  Its  Worth 

BELLEVILLE 

During  the  past  year,  St.  Augustine’s 
Mission,  the  principal  Negro  institution 
in  the  diocese,  has  registered  normal 
growth.  Many  of  the  difficulties,  igno¬ 
rance,  bigotry,  and  sectarian  hostility, 
which  have  beset  it  in  the  past,  are 

dwindling  or  disap¬ 
pearing.  This  past 
year,  for  instance, 
there  have  been  a 
few  edifying  conver¬ 
sions  among  the 
graduates  of  the  local 
public  high  school. 

Excellent  results 
are  being  obtained 
through  our  school. 
Five  years  ago,  when 
the  mission  was 
founded,  there  was 
not  one  Catholic  col¬ 
ored  child  of  school 
age.  Now  there  are 
a  hundred.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  we  have 
about  a  hundred  non- 
Catholic  children. 

The  school  chil¬ 
dren  become  little 
apostles  in  homes  where  religious,  and 
sometimes  even  moral,  standards  are  lit¬ 
tle  known.  This  is  a  function  of  the 
primary  school  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  minimized.  For  we  are 
wasting  our  resources  and  squandering 
our  efforts  if  we  cannot  touch  the  wider 
family  circle  and  bring  Catholic  influ*- 
ences  to  bear  on  an  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  homes.  Many  are  ad¬ 
vocating  Catholic  high  schools  and 
Catholic  colleges  as  a  means  of  fostering 
race  leadership  among  our  Negro  Cath¬ 
olics.  But  are  these  the  best  home- 
building  agencies?  Will  they  influence 
the  present  Negro  home?  Or  will  the 
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Negro  home,  as  now  constituted,  be 
better  influenced  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  colored  missions  and  extending 
the  scope  of  free  Catholic  elementary 
schools?  If  we  could  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  missions  and  elementary  schools 
we  would  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
result,  and  incidentally  we  would  there¬ 
by  have  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
Catholic  Negro  leadership. 

(Rev.)  P.  Harrington^  S.M.A., 

East  St.  LouiSj  III. 


Country  Mission  in  Missouri 

ST.  LOUIS 

The  population  of  South  Kinloch  is 
now  estimated  at  more  than  6,000,  a 
very  notable  growth.  The  general  at¬ 
titude  of  the  place  was,  a  year  ago, 
openly  hostile;  now  it  is  much  more 
friendly.  Many  of  the  people  have  open¬ 
ly  expressed  their  intention  to  become 
Catholics,  and  more  are  quite  willing 
to  have  their  children  attend  our  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  even  be  baptized.  We 
have  gone  very  slowly,  requiring  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  at  Mass  before  we  will 
consider  admission  into  the  Church. 

As  our  lease  on  the  present  church 
ground  will  expire  on  November  i, 
we  have  purchased  six  lots  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  a  basement  on  which  to 
place  our  present  little  structure.  If 
money  were  available,  it  would  be  an 
opportune  time  to  construct  a  combina¬ 
tion  church-school  building,  and  thus 
meet  the  eager  demands  of  many  and 
insure  a  steady,  if  not  rushing,  stream 
of  converts.  A  school  is  needed  for 
solid  instruction;  and  our  present  shab- 
by-looking  church  repels  many  of  the 
Negroes.  Their  race  consciousness,  their 
economic  development,  their  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  taste,  and  the  self-respect 
which  has  grown  from  this  advancement, 
rebel  against  the  church  conditions  we 
are  forced  to  offer  them. 

In  visits  to  Negro  parishes  and  in 
conferences  with  their  pastors,  the  im¬ 
portance,  even  the  necessity,  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  school  was  made  evident.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  begin  school  work  as  quickly 


as  funds  will  permit,  even  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  church  this  year,  if  possible. 

I  am  comfident  that,  if  we  can  do  so, 
we  shall  be  able  to  build  up  the  parish 
into  a  condition  demanded  by  so  prom-  [ 
ising  a  field  as  South  Kinloch  is.  j 

(Rev.)  a.  J.  Garvy^  S.J. 
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The  fire  department  has  condemned  the 
old  rectory,  which  we  have  been  using 
for  a  school.  A  building  of  the  size 
that  we  need  will  cost  $85,000,  an  im¬ 
possible  sum  for  a  poor  parish  already 
heavily  burdened.  Our  school  atten¬ 
dance  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  819 
pupils.  We  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
more  children  on  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  We  had  to  turn 
away  two  hundred  who  sought  admis¬ 
sion.  From  the  Princess  Anne  section, 
where  we  met  the  Klan  last  year,  a  dis¬ 
trict  twenty-five  miles  from  here,  we 
have  twenty-five  pupils  this  year.  Be¬ 
fore  the  manifestation  of  Klan  animosity 
we  had  only  one  child  from  there.  It 
was  from  this  neighborhood  that  we  had 
to  refuse  many  applicants.”’ 

Rev.  J.  J.  Kelly,  S.S.J.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  reports:  “The  parish  school  was 
opened  nine  years  ago  with  one  teacher 
and  an  enrollment  of  twenty  pupils. 
Last  year  we  had  a  complete  eight-grade 
course  and  an  attendance  of  eighty-five 
pupils.  When  one  considers  that  there 
are  only  16 1  colored  Catholics  out  of  a 
total  population  of  4,000,  the  work 
must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  The 
people  here  are  poor,  the  unions  bar  a 
colored  workman  and  he  is  obliged  to 
take  whatever  work  he  can  get.  For 
this  reason  the  chief  support  of  the  par¬ 
ish  must  come  from  outside.  The  floor 
of  the  ’school  will  have  to  be  renewed 
this  year  and  this  will  entail  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $2,000.  This,  together  with 
current  expenses  and  teachers’  salaries, 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  this  little  con¬ 
gregation  to  assume.” 

F.  J.  Brennan, 
Bishop  of  Richmond. 


Seminary  for  Colored  Students 


NATCHEZ 


We  have  our  first  three  novices  back 
with  us  at  St.  Augustine’s  Mission 
House,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  They  are 
engaged  this  year  helping  us  to  teach 
the  forty  younger  students.  It  is  our 
plan  to  have  them  teach  a  year  before 
beginning  their  course  in  philosophy. 
These  three  scholastics  are  mature  young 
men  and  exceptionally  good  students. 
They  are  showing  themselves  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  teachers  and  their  work  is  quite 
satisfactory. 


TEACHERS  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  MISSION 

HOUSE. 

,  Preparatory  Seminary  for  the  education  of  Colored 
Candidates  to  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  des¬ 
tined  to  work  as  Missionaries  among  their  own 
people  at  home  and  abroad. 

9 

Ten  new  boys  were  admitted  to  the 
preparatory  seminary  this  year.  Of  this 
number  nine  are  still  with  us  and  are 
.  doing  well.  This  coming  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  here  the  six  young  men  who 
are  now  at  the  novitiate  at  East  Troy, 


N.  Y.  Additional  quarters  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  this  growing  number  of 
scholastics,  which  means  that  we  shall 
soon  have  to  build.  Now  this  is  a  se¬ 
rious  problem.  Even  at  present  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  is  difficult 
for  us,  for  few  of  our  students  are  able 
to  pay  much.  The  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  however,  is  a 
very  great  help  and  we  are  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  for  it. 

(Very  Rev.)M.  Christmann,  S.V.D., 

Rector. 


Parochial  School  Needed 

WILMINGTON 

The  colored  missions  in  the  Diocese 
of  Wilmington  are  in  charge  of  the  Jo- 
sephite  Fathers  and  of  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.  There  are 
two  parishes  exclusively  for  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  one  in  Wilmington,  the  other  at 
Clayton,  Del.  The  diocese  has  also  an 
orphanage  for  colored  boys,  St.  Joseph’s 
Home,  and  its  outlet,  St.  Joseph’s  In¬ 
dustrial  School  at  Clayton.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  have  respectively  eighty  and 
ninety  boys  at  present,  most  of  them 
from  outside  the  state. 

Although  there  are  about  300  colored 
Catholics  in  Wilmington,  there  is  no 
parochial  school  for  the  children  in  the 
city.  I  am  most  anxious  to  open  one, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  good.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge  after  two  years  residence 
in  this  locality,  we  are  making  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  colored  population.  At 
best,  we  are  merely  holding  our  own. 
This  condition  is  largely  due,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  absence  of  a  school. 

The  colored  parish  in  the  city  is  now 
in  charge  of  a  very  energetic  and  zeal¬ 
ous  priest.  Rev.  C.  F.  Rebesher,  S.S.J., 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  it. 
He  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  school. 
We  have  conferred  frequently  and  esti¬ 
mate  that  when  we  have  done  all  that 
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we  can  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
a  school  $6,000  will  still  be  needed.  I 
make  bold  to  appeal  to  the  Commission 
to  supply  this  deficit. 

E.  J.  FitzMaurice, 
Bishop  of  Wilmington. 

jDALEIGH. — ^Within  the  past  year 
$35,000  have  been  expended  in  new 
work  for  the  spread  of  the  Faith  among 
the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina. 

We  have  replaced  the  lay  teachers 
with  Sisters  in  the  school  at  New  Bern, 
N.  C.  An  increase  of  forty  pupils,  reg¬ 
ular  attendance  of  all  the  children,  and 
new  life  in  the  parish  are  results  of  the 
change. 


MISSION  SCHOOL  GROUP. 

The  new  convent  and  combination 
church  and  school  buildings  were  erected 
in  Washington,  N.  C.,  which  has  a 
colored  population  of  3,ooo.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  one  Catholic  there  have  been 
six  conversions.  The  Sunday  services 
there  have  had  as  many  as  300  people 
present.  Two  months  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school,  there  were  over  100 
applications.  The  modern  buildings 
with  their  beautiful  grounds  have  won 
the  admiration  and  good  will  of  the 
people.  Four  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  from  Scranton,  Pa., 
conduct  the  school.  The  same  method 
with  a  similar  original  outlay  would 
have  like  results  in  any  of  the  fifty  cities 
and  towns  with  a  colored  population  of 
from  3,000  to  10,000. 

The  city  of  Raleigh  has  a  colored 


population  of  over  15,000,  but  there  is 
only  one  Catholic  among  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  parish  unit  here  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  Washington,  N.  C.  The 
cost  will  be  about  the  same.  If  the 
Commission  could  grant  us  $5,000,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  could 
have  a  first  class  plant  within  a  year. 

^  Wm.  J.  Hafey, 
Bishop  of  Raleigh. 

/^MAHA. — It  takes  a  long  time  to 
build  up  a  parish  when  one  has  to 
start  with  only  two  or  three  indifferent 
Catholics  and  no  material  resources. 
Work  among  the  colored  population  of 
Omaha  began  nine  years  ago,  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  nucleus  of  a  parish  has  been 
formed,  and  we  have  a  promising  school 
which  is  well  conducted,  and  popular 
with  the  colored  people,  non-Catholic 
as  well  as  Catholic.  From  the  school 
each  year  we  receive  a  number  of  con¬ 
verts  with  the  approbation  of  their 
parents. 

We  badly  need  a  new  building  for 
development,  as  the  old  building  which 
we  possess  is  inadequate  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  A  new  building  would  attract 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  non- 
Catholics.  We  have  ample  ground  on 
which  to  erect  a  school  and  church. 
But  we  lack  funds.  With  proper  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  and  persevering  work 
the  prospects  of  a  flourishing  parish  are 
very  encouraging. 

(Rev.)  F.  B.  Cassilly,  S.J., 

St.  Benedict’s  Mission,  Omaha. 

j^EW  ORLEANS. — A  new  Negro 
parish  was  formed  during  the  year 
in  Pailettown,  a  section  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  This  is  an  offshoot  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which  is  numerically  the  largest 
colored  parish  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  parish  church,  St.  Raymond’s,  was 
dedicated  in  October  by  Most  Rev.  John 
W.  Shaw.  At  the  close  of  a  successful 
mission,  thirty-two  prospective  converts 
were  formed  into  an  instruction  class. 
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BALTIMORE 

Each  successive  year  witnesses  some 
new  developments  in  the  extensive  and 
well  organized  work  that  is  being  done 
for  the  colored  people  in  the  Archdio¬ 
cese  of  Baltimore.  This  past  year  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Curley,  transferred 
the  large  beautiful  church  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  and  the  adjoining  rectory,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  a  recently  formed  Negro  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  building,  which  they  formerly 
used  as  a  church  and  hall,  a  large  two- 
story  structure,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  school  and  classes  were  opened  in 
it  in  September.  This  parish  is  in  charge 
of  two  Josephite  Fathers,  Rev.  Daniel 
J.  Rice  and  Rev.  P.  C.  Curran. 

The  three  other  new  parishes  which 
have  been  recently  established  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Holy  Re¬ 
deemer,  Epiphany,  and  the  Incarnation, 
are  developing  rapidly.  The  older 
parishes,  St.  Cyprian’s,  St.  Augustine’s, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  are 
strong,  vigorous  congregations  with 
large,  flourishing  schools. 

The  spiritual  and  material  needs  of 
the  Negroes  in  southern  Maryland 
have  been  special  objects  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  attention.  A  school,  which  now 
cares  for  125  children,  has  been  opened 
at  Ridge,  Md.,  and  another  school  is 
being  built  at  Monganza.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  other  older  schools  in 
the  southern  counties.  The  descendants 
of  former  Catholic  slaves  form  the  large 
Catholic  population  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  They  have  a  well  deserved  repu¬ 
tation  for  their  high  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  and  their  attachment  to  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Material  progress,  however,  has 
scarcely  touched  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  land  of  poor  homes  and  farms, 
primitive  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
miserable  roads.  In  order  to  ameliorate 
this  condition.  The  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Institute  was  established  in  St.  Mary’s 
County  four  years  ago.  This  is  pri¬ 


marily  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
school,  modelled  along  the  lines  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Schools.  To¬ 
gether  with  vocational  work,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  academic  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  more  practical  of  the  high 
school  courses.  The  activity  of  the 
school  extends  also  to  the  surrounding 
colored  population.  Farmers’  confer¬ 
ences,  health  campaigns,  and  clinics  are 
held  at  frequent  intervals  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  arousing  considerable  interest 
among  the  people  and  in  affecting  not¬ 
able  improvements  in  living  conditions. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there  are 
four  large  colored  parishes.  Each  has 
its  parochial  school.  The  total  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  is  1,032  pupils.  There  are 
also  institutions  to  provide  for  various 
other  local  needs,  orphanages,  industrial 
schools,  and  homes  for  the  wayward 
and  the  indigent. 

Baltimore  has  long  been  a  center  of 
religious  work  for  the  Negro  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
colored  sisterhood,  the  Oblate  Sisters  of 
Providence,  was  established  there  in 
1829.  This  community  now  numbers 
152  professed  Sisters  and  is  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  five  states.  The 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Colored  Mis¬ 
sions  have  their  motherhouse  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  have  under  their  care  2,025 
children  in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  Raleigh.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  and  se'minary  of  the  Josephite  Fath¬ 
ers  is  also  in  Baltimore.  Since  1871 
they  have  been  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  prominent  workers  among  the 
Negroes  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Today  their  priests  are  in  charge 
of  a  large  part  of  the  colored  Catholics. 
A  fuller  account  of  their  recent  accom¬ 
plishments  is  given  elsewhere  in  these 
pages. 

In  the  work  for  colored  people  the 
senior  See  of  the  United  States  is  both 
a  leader  and  an  example. 
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Numerous  Converts  in  the 
Bahamas 

NEW  YORK 

We  have  at  present  four  Masses  on 
Sunday  for  the  colored  people  of  Nas¬ 
sau,  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  churches 
are  crowded  at  each  service.  During  the 
past  year  I  built  a  new  chapel  in  the 
southern  district  and  that  is  filled  every 
Sunday.  We  are  now  building  another 
new  chapel  in  the  western  district.  It 
would  seem  that  these  new  accommoda¬ 
tions  should  relieve  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Church,  but  the  number  of  converts  is 
increasing  our  flock  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  with  these  additional  chapels 
we  have  insufficient  room  for  all.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
we  had  206  adult  converts  in  Nassau 
alone.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  another  hundred,  which 
will  make  an  average  of  nearly  one  a 
day  for  the  year. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  latest 
figures  for  the  converts  on  the  other 
islands,  but  they  must  number  about 
100.  We  have  seven  missions  on  Andros 
Island,  where  two  priests  and  seven 
catechists  are  laboring.  The  priest  at 
Harbor  Island  attends  the  mission  on 
Eleuthera  Island.  There  is  besides  these 
missions  one  on  Watlings  Island,  San 
Salvador’s,  the  first  land  discovered  by 
Columbus.  This  is  cared  for  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  of  New  York. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  another  priest 
has  been  added  to  our  forces  this  year. 
This  means  more  expense,  of  course,  but 
we  could  not  get  along  without  him. 
We  can  make  a  thousand  converts  a 
year  in  these  missions,  if  we  have  the 
priests  and  the  money  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

(Rev.)  Hildebrand  Eickhoff^  O.S.B., 

Nassau,  B.  I. 


Starting  a  New  Parish 

ST.  LOUIS 

This  is  our  first  year  at  St.  Nicholas. 
Although  we  have  only  one  Catholic 
family  who  lives  in  this  district,  yet  we 
have  330  children  in  the  school  and  180 
of  these  are  Catholics.  Nearly  all  the 
children  in  the  upper  grades  are  Catho¬ 
lics,  whereas  most  of  those  in  the  lower 
grades  are  non-Catholics. 

During  the  past  year  we  brought 
thirty-three  converts  into  the  Church. 
The  number  is  not  large,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  an  encouraging  beginning  and 
that  more  will  follow  them,  We  have 
been  careful  in  preparing  them  for  bap¬ 
tism,  not  only  requiring  of  them  satis¬ 
factory  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  but  also  regular  practice  of 
religious  duties. 

We  have  an  average  attendance  of 
300  people  at  the  Sunday  Masses.  A 
number  of  these  are  not  yet  baptized 
but  are  interested  in  our  religion.  We 
have  all  the  other  usual  services  and 
these  are  well  attended. 

We  have  only  three  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  school  but  they 
have  left  nothing  undone  to  make  it  a 
success.  We  have  five  lay  teachers  in 
addition  to  the  Sisters.  The  expenses 
of  the  school  were  $12,500  last  year 
but  the  timely  help  of  the  local  units 
of  the  Catholic  Students’  Mission  Cru¬ 
sade  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Our  work  here  is  confined  to  the 
poorer  classes.  Many  of  them  are  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  According 
to  the  survey  of  the  Urban  League,  there 
is  an  annual  shifting  of  the  population 
in  this  district  of  73  per  cent.  This 
makes  the  work  harder  for  us,  of  course. 
We  feel  the  need  of  doing  social  work 
and  of  establishing  day  nurseries  and 
kindergartens  but  have  not  the  means 
for  this  at  present. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Holken,  S.V.D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  Arkansas  Cooperation  and  Progress 


LITTLE  ROCK 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  past 
year,  the  work  among  the  colored  people 
is  progressing.  The  surest  indication  of 
this  is,  I  feel,  to  be  found  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  higher  standards  in  all  the 
schools.  In  Little  Rock,  for  instance, 
the  pastor,  after  a  process  of  weeding 
out,  had  250  children  throughout  the 
year. 

Financially  the  parishes,  while  not 
doing  so  well  as  in  former  years,  are 
certainly  giving  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  St.  Bartholomew’s  parish,  num¬ 
bering  175  souls,  contributed  nearly 
$1,800  towards  the  support  of  the  par¬ 
ish  and  school.  At  Pine  Bluff,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  which  has 
been  suffering  considerably  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  owing  to  the  cotton 
prices,  160  Negro  Catholics  contributed 
$1,125  to  the  church  and  school.  At 
Fort  Smith,  where  there  is  no  school,  the 
congregation  of  fifty-five  souls  con¬ 
tributed  $720.  I  mention  these  facts 
here  in  order  to  show  that  the  Negro 
Catholics,  when  their  number  permits, 
will  ,  be  self-supporting  congregations. 
We  had  here  in  the  last  year  sixty-one 
conversions. 

After  the  first  of  September  I  expect 
to  open  a  new  church  and  school  in 
Helena,  Arkansas,  under  the  care  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  there 
is  a  large  Negro  population  in  Helena, 
I  expect  this  to  become  a  flourishing 
congregation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  are 
beginning  to  make  a  decided  impression 
upon  the  educated  Negroes,  particularly 
in  Pine  Bluff,  where  two  prominent 
teachers  have  been  received  into  the 
Church.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  may 
be  forced  to  close  our  school  in  Pine 
,  Bluff  because  of  the  lack  of  Sisters.  It 
is  our  oldest  mission  among  the  colored 
people. 

As  for  the  coming  year,  we  shall  be 


in  serious  need  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work  at  Fort  Smith,  where  a  Sis¬ 
ters’  convent  is  now  being  built,  and  at 
Helena,  where  we  must  start  from  the 
very  beginning.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  great  many  of  our  Cath¬ 
olic  Negroes  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  financial  depression  in  the  South 
and  that  the  parishes  must  be  more  gen¬ 
erously  dealt  with  if  they  are  to  keep 
up  their  standard.  I  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  allow  at  least  $1,500 
for  Fort  Smith  for  the  convent  and 
school  and  a  like  amount  for  the  new 
work  that  we  are  undertaking  at 
Helena,  while  granting  us  the  usual  an¬ 
nual  appropriation, 

^  John  B.  Morris, 
Bishop  of  Little  Rock. 


Priests  and  Sisters  in  School 

SAVANNAH 

During  the  past  year  the  work  for 
our  colored  missions  has  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress.  Considering  how  greatly 
they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  means 
and  of  encouragement,  the  priests  and 
Sisters  in  charge  of  the  work  have  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results.  Thirty  Sisters, 
five  lay  teachers  and  ten  priests  devote 
all  their  time  to  educational  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  colored  people 
of  Georgia.  The  priests  themselves  are 
in  the*  classrooms  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  instructing  our  colored  chil¬ 
dren,  most  of  whom  are  non-Catholics, 
in  the  secular  branches,  and  bringing 
before  them  by  word  and  example  the 
doctrines  of  our  Holy  Faith.  We  need 
more  Sisters  and  more  priests,  and  these 
we  shall  have  when  we  obtain  money 
enough  to  pay  them  the  pittance  on 
which  they  live. 

^  Michael  J.  Keyes^ 
Bishop  of  Savannah. 
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¥  AM  IN  CHARGE  of  a  district 

2,500  square  miles  in  extent,  in  which 
there  are  five  missions.  The  number  of 
colored  Catholics  is  about  400.  In  this 
same  territory  there  are  twenty-five 
Protestant  ministers. 

When  I  came  here  five  years  ago, 
there  was  only  one  school  in  operation. 
This  consisted  of  one  teacher  and  eleven 
pupils.  Now  we  have  four  schools,  six 
teachers  and  140  pu^iils.  The  school 
here  in  Chastang,  Ala.,  is  a  kind  of 
boarding  school  for  girls.  The  children 
stay  here  from  Sunday  morning  until 
Friday  afternoon.  They  bring  their  own 
provisions  for  the  week.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  distance  from  which 
they  have  to  come  and  the  miserable 
roads.  The  attendance  at  this  school  is 
about  fifty. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  here, 
a  combination  convent  and  boarding 
school,  a  kitchen  and  dining  hall  have 
been  built  in  Chastang;  and  a  church- 
school  building  has  just  been  completed 
at  St.  Theresa’s  Mission,  West  Mount 
Vernon. 

When  I  first  came  here,  there  was 
little  love  or  respect  for  a  priest;  often 
he  was  in  danger.  But,  thank  God, 
things  have  changed.  The  most  serious 
difficulty  now  is  the  financial  problem. 
The  expenses,  considering  the  size  of 
the  various  little  congregations,  are  very 
heavy.  I  have  to  pay  the  lay  teachers 
in  the  mission  schools  $40  a  month  each. 
Until  recently  I  lived  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  church,  a  little  room,  seven  by  twelve 
feet  in  size,  with  one  window,  hot  in 
the  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

Many  converts  could  be  made  if  I  had 
some  help  to  pay  one  or  more  catechists. 

(Rev.)  S.  Grossl  S.S.J. 

Note. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Mo¬ 
bile  says  in  his  report  that  Father  Grossi 
himself  did  most  of  the  work  on  the 
buildings  mentioned  above.  He  has 
had  time  also  to  bring  into  the  Church 
twenty  or  thirty  converts  each  year. 


I N  JULY,  1925,  I  started  the  parish 

named  in  honor  of  the  Uganda  Mar¬ 
tyrs  in  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  with  ; 
twelve  practical  Catholics.  Now  there  i 
are  over  400  souls,  of  which  number  ! 
almost  100  are  converts.  Because  of  .  ■ 
the  deep  prejudice  and  violent  bigotry  ; 
which  reigned  here  for  a  while,  many 
Catholics  fell  away  from  the  Church,  1 
but  now  that  they  have  their  own 
church  and  a  resident  pastor,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  returned  to  the  fold. 

Besides  the  parish  here  in  Okmulgee, 

I  have  three  missions  to  attend.  One  is 
at  Biggs,  eighteen  miles  north  of  here. 
There  are  seventy-six  Catholics,  for 
whom  I  say  Mass  in  a  dilapidated,  old 
school  house,  on  every  Saturday  and  on 
the  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  I  have 
catechism  after  Mass  for  both  children 
and  adults.  The  Holy  Communions 
each  month  are  from  160  to  180. 

At  the  town  of  Grayson,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  southeast  of  here,  there  is 
a  little  congregation  of  108  colored 
Catholics.  Here  I  have  Mass  on  the 
first  and  second  Sundays  of  the  month,  . 
with  a  catechism  class  for  all  afterwards. 
The  monthly  number  of  Communions 
here  is  about  the  same  as  at  Biggs. 

At  Boley,  fifty-two  miles  distant, 
there  is  a  little  church,  St.  Catherine’s, 
and  a  group  of  forty-nine  Catholics.  I 
say  Mass  and  have  catechism  class  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month.  About 
half  the  congregation  approaches  the 
sacraments  on  these  occasions. 

The  future  outlook  for  Okmulgee  is 
most  promising.  The  colored  people, 
even  the  non-Catholics,  love  the  Church. 
The  spiritual  results  are  impressive. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  school  for  them.  Both  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  are  clamoring  for  one. 
Most  of  the  people  are  poor  farmers  or 
renters  and  cannot  give  me  much  help 
even  for  the  present  needs  of  the  parish. 
(Rev.)  Daniel  R.  Bradley,  C.S.Sp. 
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Baptisms 


Diocese  Catholics 

Alexandria .  5»5oo 

Bahama  Islands. . .  5,000 

Baltimore .  36,000 

Belleville .  250 

Belmont  Abbey. ...  150 

Brooklyn . 

Buffalo .  400 

Chicago .  3,000 

Cincinnati .  800 

Charleston .  1,000 

Cleveland .  650 

Columbus .  200 

Corpus  Christ! ....  100 

Covington .  100 

Dallas .  285 

Detroit .  1,000 

Galveston .  6,000 

Indianapolis .  500 

Kansas  City .  400 

Lafayette .  60,000 

Leavenworth .  500 

Little  Rock .  517 

Los  Angeles .  500 

Louisville .  1,600 

Milwaukee .  3°^ 

Mobile .  5»5oo 

Nashville .  672 

Natchez .  3»5oo 

N e w  Orleans .  30 , 000 

New  York .  14,000 

Oklahoma .  i ,  200 

Omaha .  400 

Philadelphia .  3,000 

Pittsburgh .  400 

Raleigh .  378 

Richmond .  i>568 

St.  Augustine .  i ,  200 

St.  Louis .  8,000 

San  Antonio .  i ,  000 

St.  Paul . 

Savannah .  1.453 

Wilmington .  500 


Total .  197.523 


Churches 

Priests 

Infants 

1 

5 

223 

12 

7 

98 

15 

22 

827 

I 

2 

II 

I 

I 

3 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

117 

2 

3 

32 

2 

2 

16 

I 

I 

22 

I 

I 

7 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

31 

6 

6 

291 

I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

2 

10 

13 

1.852 

2 

3 

12 

3 

3 

18 

I 

I 

9 

3 

2 

39 

I 

2 

135 

18 

10 

204 

3 

3 

21 

17 

15 

152 

13 

21 

964 

2 

7 

464 

7 

5 

30 

I 

I 

13 

4 

8 

141 

1 

I 

5 

3 

3 

10 

5 

6 

34  ' 

6 

2 

16 

4 

3 

238 

3 

3 

7 

I 

I 

5 

10 

36 

2 

2 

13 

173 

188 

6.114 

Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

13 

7 

905 

306 

14 

878 

186 

18 

2,618 

31 

2 

208 

I 

•  i  1 

42 

I 

168 

10 

0 

0 

189 

I 

1 ,089 

155 

I 

412 

9 

3 

529 

51 

I 

161 

10 

I 

129 

9 

I 

92 

4 

I 

38 

24 

I 

302 

51 

0 

0 

14 

5 

946 

10 

I 

75 

21 

I 

185 

53 

20 

3,570 

37 

3 

215 

43 

4 

451 

16 

I 

50 

13 

9 

592 

12 

I 

270 

131 

17 

1.530 

38 

3 

299 

62 

13 

2,016 

116 

22 

4.511 

220 

3 

967 

50 

3 

116 

20 

I 

92 

81 

6 

750 

17 

0 

0 

20 

4 

538 

193 

5 

2,165 

32 

5 

840 

82 

6 

656 

15 

4 

440 

0 

0 

no 

5 

1,442 

20 

2 

215 

2,475 

198 

30.502 

♦  These  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Coni- 
mission,  and  are  statistics  for  the  year  1926-27.  In  spite  of  an  effort  to  supplement  and  correct  this 
table,  wherever  additional  and  more  correct  information  was  available,  the  figures  remain  in  some 
places  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
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The  Bishops’  and  missionaries’  reports 
to  the  Commission,  which  are  given  in 
the  following  pages,  lay 
General  stress  upon  one  phase  of 

Situation  the  situation.  They  em¬ 

phasize  the  needs,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  unrealized  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Indian  missions.  These 
are  indeed  undeniable,  if  disconcerting, 
realities.  The  positive  side  of  the 
work,  however,  is  more  or  less  taken 
for  granted.  Yet  success  and  progress 
attend  the  work  almost 
everywhere.  Success  i  s 
still  maintained  at  the 
older  missions  by  dint  of 
effort  and  sacrifice.  Prog¬ 
ress  marks  the  work  of 
the  younger  missions  and 
of  those  in  the  larger 
fields.  That  this  is  the 
situation  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  latest  sta¬ 
tistics  with  those  of  for¬ 
mer  years.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  several 
typical  missions  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done 
through  out  the  field,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Catholic  board¬ 
ing  and  day  schools. 

St.  Anthony’s  Mission, 

Zuni,  N.  M.,  is  a  typical, 
vigorous,  young  mission. 

It  is  now  in  its  seventh 
year.  In  this  short  time  rapid  and  solid 
progress  has  been  made. 
Mission  The  new  church  is 
at  Zuni  already  too  small  and  is 

being  enlarged.  The 
large  school,  which  began  its  fifth  year 
in  September,  is  crowded  with  children. 
The  attendance  at  the  Protestant  church 
and  school  has  dwindled  down  to  insig¬ 
nificant  numbers.  The  chief  men  of 
the  tribe  are  friendly,  whilst  some  of 
them  have  become  good  Catholics.  The 
attendance  at  the  religious  services  is 
large  and  the  piety  of  the  worshippers 
is  impressive.  The  enrollment  in  the 


school,  130  pupils,  is  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  the  government  school  and  the 
work  has  been  notably  successful. 

Zuni  is  an  Indian  pueblo  with  several 
outlying  villages,  situated  in  a  small  fer¬ 
tile  valley  in  western  New  Mexico. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  had  been  one  of  the  outposts 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  St.  [ 
Francis.  From  the  blood  of  the  Fran-  | 
ciscan  missionaries  martyred  there  in  J 
the  early  days,  a  prosperous  mission  had 
sprung  up.  But  later,  > 
owing  to  the  troubles  in  I 
Mexico,  the  priests  were 
withdrawn.  Then  for  V 
over  a  hundred  years,. 
because  of  its  inaccessibil-  v  | 
ity  and  the  dearth  of  ; 
priests,  Zuni  was  scarcely  * 
ever  visited  even  by  a 
passing  missionary.  The 
fine  old  church  fell  into 
ruins  and  the  Faith  be¬ 
came  only  a  memory 
amongst  the  people.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  gentle  man¬ 
nered,  industrious  Zunis 
fell  back  into  the  ways 
of  paganism.  Father  An¬ 
thony  Kroger,  O.F.M., 
was  first  sent  to  reclaim 
them.  He  opened  a  day 
school  and  won  the  chil¬ 
dren.  His  zealous  suc¬ 
cessor,  Rev.  Arnold 
Heinzmann,  O.F.M.,  aided  by  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Sisters,  carries  on  the  work  he 
began.  One  day  Zuni  will  again  be 
Catholic. 

As  examples  of  old  missions  which 
have  about  reached  the  limit  of  expan¬ 
sion,  the  missions  in  the 
Bismarck  Diocese  of  Bismarck  are 

Missions  typical.  The  1,568  Ind¬ 

ians  who  live  there  on 
two  reservation  are  practically  all  Cath¬ 
olics.  These  remnants  of  once  large, 
roving,  aggressive  tribes  of  Chippewas, 
Assiniboin  and  Yankton  Sioux  have  be¬ 
come  peaceful  Catholic  people.  Bishop 
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Wehrle  speaks  of  their  earnest  faith 
and  fidelity  to  their  duties  and  notes 
the  exceptionally  high  birth  rate,  which 
is  55  per  1,000,  or  twice  the  average 
rate  among  the  white  population  of  this 
country.  There  are  nearly  600  Indian 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  of 
whom  134  attend  the  two  Catholic 
schools  and  about  the  same  number  the 
government  schools.  The  latter  are 
cared  for  by  the  priests  and  Sisters. 
Several  Benedictine  Fathers  visit  the  ten 
chapels  on  the  reservations,  to  which  the 
I  Indians  come  from  considerable  dis- 
'  tances  on  these  occasions.  This  same 
I  story  could  be  repeated  for  many  others 
i  among  the  older  missions, 
j  The  most  extensive  and  the  most  dif- 
j  ficult  of  all  the  fields  of  labor,  the  Alas- 
I  kan  missions,  may  serve 

I  Alaskan  as  an  example  of  the  work 

I  Missions  that  is  being  carried  on  in 

I  the  large  groups.  Dur- 

i|  ing  the  past  year  a  church  and  school, 
j  with  resident  priest  and  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  were  established  at  Kashunak,  a 
I,  school  was  opened  at  Pimute,  a  church 
I  was  erected  at  the  new  mission  at 

1  Chuckartulik,  and  four  churches  were 

!  rebuilt.  The  steady  stream  of  converts, 
the  growing  school  attendance,  the  fidel¬ 
ity  and  loyalty  of  the  native  Catholics 
are  still  more  significant  signs  of  the 


vitality  of  the  work  and  of  the  divine 
blessing. 

The  extent,  no  less  than  the  vitality, 
of  the  Alaskan  missions  is  noteworthy. 
There  are  really  several  distinct  groups 
of  missions  in  this  great  territory  which 
equals  in  extent  all  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  quite  different  from  one  another 
in  language  and  in  customs.  The  Es¬ 
kimo  occupy  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  oceans  and  the  islands.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country,  consisting  of  mighty 
mountain  ranges,  vast  forests,  and  limit¬ 
less  tundras  or  frozen  prairies,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Tinneh  Indians.  The 
southeastern  “Panhandle,”  the  land  of 
the  totem  poles,  is  peopled  by  the 
Tlingit  tribes.  The  total  native  popu¬ 
lation  is  estimated  at  26,000.  The  bar¬ 
renness  of  the  country  forces  them  to 
live  in  small,  widely  scattered  groups 
and  by  perilous  hunting  and  fishing  to 
keep  up  a  severe  struggle  for  a  bare  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  first  Catholic  mission  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Jesuits  forty-two  years 
ago  at  Tanana,  a  Tinneh  village  in  the 
very  heart  of  Alaska.  From  this  point 
a  string  of  missions  for  the  Tinnehs  now 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  down 
along  the  mighty  Yukon  River.  This 
river  divides  Alaska  and  is  with  its 
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tributaries  the  chief  natural  highway. 
In  the  lower  Yukon  region,  where  the 
Tinnehs  and.  the  Eskimo  meet,  are  the 
central  missions  of  Holy  Cross  and 
Akulurak  and  their  dependencies.  From 
the  delta  of  the  Yukon  northward,  up 
along  the  coast  beyond  the  Behring 
Straits,  is  the  country  of  the  primitive 
Eskimo.  Here  are  St.  Michael’s,  Nome, 
and  Pilgrim  Springs  missions  with  their 
outlying  stations  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  islands  as  far  north  as  Diomede 
Island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  south¬ 
western  Alaska,  in  the  region  along  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  are  two  new  mis¬ 
sions  with  schools  at  Pimute  and  Kashu- 
nak,  the  beginning  of  a  new  group. 
Finally,  there  is  a  number  of  missions 
for  the  Tlingits,  who  live  on  the  coast 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  “Panhandle,” 
near  the  residence  of  the  Vicar  Apos¬ 
tolic,  Bishop  Crimont. 

In  all  there  are  twenty-seven  missions. 


ESKIMO  women. 


which  are  attended  by  the  fourteen ; 
Jesuit  missionaries.  Seven  of  the  mis-v 
sion  centers  have  large  schools.  The:  ] 
native  Catholics  number  about  4,600  ’:  j 
souls.  This  represents  the  work  of  for-J;^ 
ty-two  years,  work  that  has  steadily  r  ! 
grown  both  in  size  and  in  the  importance!^; ; 
of  its  results,  work  that  has  been  car- - 
ried  on  with  slight  resources  and  in  they  ; 
face  of  enormous  difficulties.  If  the  ex-i' 
istence  of  the  people  in  this  region  is;* 
the  supreme  triumph  of  human  adapta-^; 
tion  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  reluctant  | 
nature,  the  survival  and  prosperity  of.r 
the  Alaskan  missions  are  convincing^;; 
evidence  of  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and^^ 
lifelong  sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women^^ 
who  spend  themselves  in  instructing;^ 
others  unto  salvation,  and  of  the  graced 
of  God,  which  gives  the  increase.  g 
The  newly  established  missions,  notedafe 
in  the  Report  of  last  year  in  this  place, 3 
deserve  a  mention.  Rev.'S 
New  Felix  L.  Geis  is  energeti-« 

Missions  cally  carrying  on  the.y 

work,  so  full  of  promise, 
among  the  Klamath  Indians  in  south- 
western  Oregon.  The  chapel  and  mis¬ 
sionary’s  quarters  at  Kearns  Canyon,  .. 
Arizona,  in  the  Hopi  Reservation,  is 
nearing  completion.  Father  Mathias 
Heile,  O.F.M.,  spent  the  year  there, 
erecting  the  new  building  and  winning 
the  children  in  the  government  school. 
He  had  151  under  instruction,  of  whom 
he  baptized  seventy.  The  new  Ute  mis¬ 
sion  at  Tawaoc,  Colorado,  was  in  charge 
of  Father  Leopold  Ostermann,  O.F.M., 
who  had  under  his  care  sixty-one  little 
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Utes.  Of  these  he  prepared  twenty- 
three  for  baptism  and  twenty  for  First 
Holy  Communion.  Superintendent  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  McKean  offered  the  missionary 
the  hospitality  of  his  own  home.  No 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  a  chapel 
or  a  residence  for  the  priest. 

On  the  Navajo  Reservation,  new 
chapels  were  erected  in  the  Fort  De¬ 
fiance  district  at  Grease- 
Progressive  wood  and  Hunters  Point 

Missions  by  the  Franciscans  of  the 

Cincinnati  Province,  who 
continue  their  indefatigable  labor  in 
both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  the 
Papago  country  another  new  chapel  was 
added  to  the  now  large  group,  attended 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  Capuchin  Fathers  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  St.  Labre’s  Mission,  Mon¬ 
tana,  to  care  for  the  Catholics  near  the 
Tongue  River  Agency.  Their  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  put  new  life  into  the  work 
there.  The  generous  financial  aid,  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Capuchins  of  Detroit,  has 
made  it  possible  to  build  up  the  mission 
materially. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  and  per- 


FIRST  COMMUNION  CLASS,  CHIN  LEE, 
ARIZONA. 

Navajo  Girls  and  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


haps  should  be  said,  about  these  and 
other  missions  and  their  staffs.  The  de¬ 
voted  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  a 
work  for  souls  that  is  romantic  only  in 
the  eyes  of  faith.  Although  the  labor 
itself  is  hard  and  is  made  more  difficult 
by  woeful  lack  of  means,  yet  they  carry 
it  on  in  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors, 
the  pioneer  missionaries,  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  is  upon  it. 


HEAD  MEN  OF  NAVAJO. 


With  Franciscan  Fathers  Mathias  Heile  (left)  and  Emanuel  Trockur  (right). 


Northern  Indian  Missions 


^  REAT  FALLS. — ^We  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  getting  the  Capu¬ 
chin  Fathers  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
take  full  charge  of  St.  Labre’s  Mission. 
This  year  they  erected  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  two  large  buildings  at  the  mission, 
one  for  their  lay  help  and  the  other  for 
the  Indian  boys,  whom  they  will  teach 
useful  trades.  These  buildings  have 
cost  $32,500.  The  Fathers  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  liberal  allowance  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  their  work.  Extensive  re¬ 
pairs  are  still  necessary  at  this  mission. 

Help  must  be  given  also  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  care  for  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  Catholic  Indians:  Rev.  J.  C.  Car- 
don,  S.J.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Crow 
Indians ;  Rev.  Benedict  Seethaler, 
O.S.B.,  who  visits  many  Assiniboine 
Indians  in  his  extensive  district;  Rev. 


REV.  FRANCIS  BUSALT,  O.M.CAP. 

With  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  Wooden  Leg  and 
wife,  Sophie. 


Louis  Seethaler,  O.S.B.,  who  looks 
after  the  Catholic  children  in  the  Gov-  ■ 
ernment  school  at  Poplar  and  the  Sioux 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Oswego ;  and 
Rev.  S.A.Couffrant,  S.J.,  at  Lodge  Pole. 
Needless  to  say,  all  these  priests  are  tire¬ 
less  in  their  constant  and  unselfish  care 
of  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old. 
The  same  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
Ursuline  Nuns  at  St.  Labre’s  and  at  St. 
Paul’s  Mission  Schools,  who  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  training  the  Indian 
girls. 

Unfortunately  there  are  two  dozen 
well-financed  ministers  and  Protestant  j 
catechists  in  this  territory,  whose  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  undermine  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  missionaries  among  the 
Indians,  most  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

Mathias  C.  Lenihan^ 

Bishop  of  Great  Falls. 


r>AKER  CITY.— Rev.  E.  Boll,  S.J., 
^  St.  Andrew’s  Mission,  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  writes:  “We  are  completely 
down  and  out.  The  boys’  school  is  in 
need  of  repairs  but,  as  we  have  no  means, 
I  dare  not  start  work  on  it.  The  roof 
ought  to  be  reshingled  and  the  walls 
strengthened.  The  interior  is  sadly  in 
need  of  overhauling.  But  as  I  am  won¬ 
dering  how  I  am  going  to  provide  for 
the  children’s  maintenance,  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  about  the  building.  It 
is  easy  to  contract  debts,  but  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  a 
grave  concern  for  one  who  has  no  money 
coming.  If  I  had  any  hope  of  receiv¬ 
ing  help,  I  could  start  the  work  at  once. 
What  really  should  be  done  is  to  tear 
down  the  roof  and  renew  the  whole 
building,  for  it  may  collapse  during  the 
winter  months.” 

We  endorse  Father  Boll’s  petition. 
He  has  to  support  two  priests,  three  men 
teachers  and  five  Sisters,  to  board  all  the 
children,  and  to  keep  the  plant  in  re¬ 
pair.  This  is  impossible,  as  can  be  seen 
from  his  appeal;  his  only  hope  is  the 
charity  of  the  Commission. 
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RT.  REV.  JOSEPH  F.  McGRATH,  D.D.,  AND 
I  REV.  FELIX  L.  GEIS,  (front  row,  right.) 

I  • 

[ 

Rev.  F.  L.  Geis  of  Mount  Carmel 
Indian  Mission,  Chiloquin,  writes: 
“The  greatest  need  of  the  Klamath  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  is  a  school,  but  as  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  sufficient  help 
for  such  an  undertaking,  catechists 
should  be  provided  as  a  substitute.  Two 
of  them  would  be  needed,  for  the  In¬ 
dians  are  scattered  over  the  large  res¬ 
ervation  of  4,000  square  miles.  Some 
live  near  centers  like  Chiloquin  and 
'  Beatty,  but  most  of  them  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  on  their  allotted  lands.  Now 
that  the  Government  has  closed  its 
school,  there  is  no  place  where  I  can 
meet  any  considerable  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Catechists  to  go  about  the  reser¬ 
vation  are  needed. 

“The  prospects  for  the  conversion  of 
;  many  of  these  Indians  are  very  encour- 
,  aging.  The  Faith  has  entered  a  number 
I  of  Indian  families  through  the  Indian 
children  who  attend  Catholic  schools 
outside  the  reservation  or  government 
schools  where  there  is  a  priest  to  look 
after  the  children.  Some  of  these  were 
baptized  at  Arlington,  California,  and 
i  others  at  Chemawa,  Oregon.  A  num- 
)1  ber  of  Indians  have  been  influenced  bv 
t  the  devout  Catholic  converts.  Many 
I  desire  to  have  their  children  baptized 
I  and  others  ask  for  baptism  when  dying. 
1  These  Indians  claim  the  church  as  their 
I  heritage,  they  are  a  religious  people,  and 
j  they  are  sincere.  Hence  they  become 
j  devout  Catholics,  once  they  are  well  in¬ 


structed.  To  provide  a  house  for  the 
two  catechists  and  to  pay  their  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  $3,000  would  be  required.” 

Rev.  Peter  Heuel,  Burns,  Oregon, 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Indians 
near  his  town,  who  have  no  reservation 
or  allotment  from  the  Government. 
Most  of  them  are  part  diseased  and  half- 
starved  ;  they  live  on  jack-rabbits  and 
swill  from  the  town,  and  are  half-clad. 
Father  Heuel  has  the  entire  number, 
143,  under  instruction  and  coming  reg¬ 
ularly  to  church.  He  feeds  and  clothes 
them  and  personally  dresses  their  sores. 
His  zeal  is  extraordinary  but  he  needs 
help  for  his  Indians  for  he  cares  for 
their  bodies  as  well  as  for  their  souls. 

^  Joseph  F.  McGrath, 
Bishop  of  Baker  City. 


pRAND  ^PIDS.— The  work  for 
the  Indians  in  this  section  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  your  charity.  The 
Indians  cannot  support  it  because  they 
are  too  poor.  They  work,  but  the  work 
pays  so  little  that  they  merely  exist. 
The  land  is  so  poor  that  white  settlers 
have  abandoned  their  farms.  This  year 
the  long  drouth  ruined  the  crops,  and  the 
poor  will  be  dependent  on  the  missions 
and  missionaries.  On  September  25)  the 
boarding  school  at  Harbor  Springs  was 
crowded  with  an  enrollment  of  172 
children,  besides  thirty  day  scholars. 


CHIPPEWA  preparing  WILD  RICE. 
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The  churches  at  Middle  Village, 
Garden  Island  and  High  Island  need 
repairs,  each  to  the  extent  of  $300  at 
least. 

(Rev.)  Raymond  H.  Baker, 
Chancellor j  Grand  Rapids. 

TLJ  ELENA.  —  Our  mission  schools 
^  must  be  kept  up  at  all  costs,  if  we 
expect  to  lay  any  solid  foundation  for 
the  future  of  catholicity  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  Improvements  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  more  accommodation  and  more  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  school  work  would  result 
in  a  larger  attendance  at  the  mission 
schools. 

Our  mission  church  needs  many  re¬ 
pairs  as  does  the  chapel  at  Heart  Butte. 
It  would  be  well  also  to  have  a  chapel 
at  the  Old  Agency  and  one  at  Little 


FLATHEAD  INDIAN  BOYS 
St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Diocese  of  Helena,  Montana. 


Badger,  so  as  to  encourage  the  Indians 
to  Sunday  observance  in  these  places 
when  the  priest  is  absent  and  to  provide 
a  becoming  place  for  the  priest  to  stay 
over  night  when  he  visits  them. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  Grant,  S.J., 
Holy  Family  Mission^  Montana, 

Tyr ARQUETTE. — During  the  past 
^  year  some  hundreds  of  Indians  re¬ 
turned  to  Baraga  County  and  sought 
refuge  at  the  old  Assinins  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion.  Their  spiritual  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  is  deplorable.  The  Father  in 
charge  of  the  mission  is  striving  to  re¬ 
lieve  them.  Unfortunately  my  appeal 
for  aid  to  erect  a  new  building  at  As¬ 
sinins  for  the  orphan  Indians  has  met 
with  only  partial  success.  I  again  beg 
the  Commission  to  help  us  with  the  new 
building  and  to  allow  us  the  usual  an¬ 
nual  allotment. 

^  Paul  Joseph  Nussbaum, 
Bishop  of  Marquette. 

CPOKANE. — At  the  request  of  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  White  of  Spokane 
Diocese,  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  cost 
for  necessary  repairs  to  the  Indian 
church  at  Ellisford,  Washington.  Bishop 
White  visited  Ellisford  just  a  week  ago 
and  noted  the  needs.  His  Lordship  will 
probably  have  an  interview  with  you 
very  soon  and  approve  of  our  applica¬ 
tion  for  two  hundred  dollars.  The  In¬ 
dians  in  this  locality  are  very  poor. 
That  is  the  reason  for  applying  for  fi¬ 
nancial  aid. 

(Rev.)  Denis  A.  Cronin. 


f 


GREAT  FALLS 

The  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  Reser¬ 
vation  are  not  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
I  Indians  who  ought  to  be  Catholics,  and 
some  who  have  attended  the  mission 
school,  are  careless  and  indifferent  in 

1  regard  to  their  religious  duties.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  clear,  but  we  hope 
to  find  and  remedy  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  boarding  school  is  our  greatest 
hope.  The  Capuchin  Fathers  have 
charge  of  the  school  for  the  boys  and 
the  Ursuline  Sisters  take  care  of  the 
school  for  the  girls.  At  present  there 
are  about  sixty  pupils  on  the  rolls.  They 
attend  Mass  daily  and  some  of  the  boys 
and  many  of  the  older  girls  receive  Holy 
Communion  daily.  They  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  deportment  found  in 
I  any  school  for  white  children.  Board- 
1  ing  school  becomes  tiresome  for  them 
now  and  then,  and  it  happens  that  the 
Indian  police  must  return  a  boy  or  girl 
for  whom  the  forest  and  stream  have 
become  too  alluring. 

Among  the  1,400  Indians  of  the  Res¬ 
ervation  about  500  are  known  to  be 
baptized.  This  number  may  be  mate¬ 
rially  increased  when  better  statistics 


are  compiled.  It  happens  now  and  then 
that  old  people  refuse  baptism,  believing 
themselves  to  be  Catholics  because  their 
children  or  other  relatives  have  been 
baptized. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  adult  Chey¬ 
enne  with  the  truths  of  our  holy  Faith, 
well-trained  interpreters  and  catechists 
must  be  employed.  One  must  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  These  interpreters,  however,  each 
require  adequate  assistance  toward  their 
support. 

In  each  of  these  four  districts  there 
ought  to  be  built  a  cabin,  which  the 
priest  might  use  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
But  even  a  log  cabin  in  Montana  de¬ 
mands  an  expenditure  of  money  if  it  is  to 
be  habitable  in  a  place  where  the  weather 
works  havoc  on  strong  timbers. 

The  various  buildings  of  the  mission 
are  in  dire  need  of  repair  and  many  im¬ 
provements  are  imperative.  A  strug¬ 
gling  and  incipient  Indian  mission  can 
never  hope  to  cope  with  this  situation 
unaided.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to 
appeal  to  your  charity  and  we  know  that 
this  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

(Rev.)  Francis  Busalt,  O.M.Cap. 


Southwestern  Missions 


OANTA  FE. — ^At  St.  Anthony’s  Mis- 

^  sion,  Zuni,  N.  Mex.,  steady  progress 
is  being  made.  This  is  due  to  the  de¬ 
voted  work  of  Father  Arnold  Heinz- 
mann,  O.F.M.,  and  the  Franciscan  Sis¬ 
ters  there.  The  school  attracts  more 
children  each  year.  But  this  means  also 
increased  expenses,  for  additional  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  provided  as  well  as  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  children,  as  is  done  in  the 
Government  and  Protestant  schools. 

Father  Berard  Haile,  O.F.M.,  looks 
after  the  Catholic  children  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  school  at  Tohatchi  and  follows 
up  the  Catholic  Navajoes  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  reservation.  It  is 
hard  work  to  follow  up  these  scattered 
families,  on  account  of  the  great  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  roughness  of  the  country. 
But  the  work  must  be  done,  or  else 
some  of  them  will  grow  negligent  in  at¬ 
tending  to  their  duties. 

Although  the  work  at  Shiprock,  which 
is  in  its  beginning,  is  very  difficult,  some 
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progress  is  being  made  and  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  is  being  laid  for  a  prosperous 
mission. — The  Archbishop's  report. 


'^UCSON. — The  chapel  at  Fort  De- 
fiance  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  a 
large  and  beautiful  stone  building  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  deep  arroyo  that  has 
changed  its  course,  and  a  retaining  wall 
is  necessary.  Several  small  chapels  in 
the  Papago  missions  were  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  storms.  The  chapel  at  Casa 
Blanca,  which  was  built  twenty-six  years 
ago,  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  New 
chapels  are  needed  for  the  Navajo  and 
the  Apache  missions. — Bishop's  report. 


TOS  ANGELES. — The  allowance  for 
^  St.  Boniface’s  School,  Banning, 
Calif.,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  its 
needs.  It  receives  only  $ioo  a  year  for 
each  child,  and  this  allowance  for  only 
ninety  children.  Many  applicants  had 
to  be  refused  admittance  this  year.  No 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Sisters.  Last  year  a 
house  was  built  for  the  priests  and  a 
heavy  debt  was  contracted,  which  is 
still  unpaid.  The  chapel  is  in  very  poor 
condition  and  the  main  building  needs  to 
be  repainted  and  repaired.  Special  help 
is  needed  consequently.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  do  much  more  for  it,  as  we 
now  have  130  Mexican  refugee  priests 
and  200  nuns,  whom  we  are  trying  to 
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take  care  of.  Our  problems  are  very 
serious  ones. — Chancellory  report. 

A/f  ONTEREY-FRESNO.  —  The 
chapel  projected  for  the  Tule  In¬ 
dians  has  been  delayed  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  and  of  difficulty  in 
securing  a  site.  The  latter  difficulty  is 
now  about  straightened  out.  There  are 
175  Catholic  Indians  there. 

The  Tejon  Indians  number  about 
sixty-eight,  and  the  Faith  is  very  strong 
amongst  them.  Because  of  the  almost 
inaccessible  spot  in  which  they  live,  the 
work  amongst  them  is  exceedingly  hard 
for  a  priest. 

The  Digger  Indians  have  had  so  far 
practically  no  attention.  One  hundred 
of  them  have  been  located  at  Squaw 
Valley,  in  the  mountains  not  far  from 
Fresno.  All  of  them  are  nominal 
Catholics  but  are  sadly  lacking  in  in¬ 
struction.  Mass  is  said  for  them  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  dance  hall.  A  Baptist 
missionary  and  his  wife  are  working 
amongst  them  constantly.  A  chapel 
would  give  them  a  center  for  worship 
and  would  save  the  Faith. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  John  J.  Crowley, 

Chancellor. 


Fervent  Mescalero 

EL  PASO 


Practically  every  Catholic  Indian 
over  nine  years  of  age  went  to  Confes¬ 
sion  and  received  Holy  Communion  at 
the  midnight  Mass  which  was  celebrated 
in  the  open  air  at  Mescalero,  New 
Mexico,  before  a  crib.  We  have  no 
church  as  yet.  Indians  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  come  to  Mescalero  so 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 
From  El  Paso  two  Sisters  came  to  Mes¬ 
calero  to  help  me  prepare  nineteen  chil¬ 
dren  and  an  old  lady  for  their  first  Holy 
Communion.  The  Sisters  said  they  had 
never  seen  a  Christmas  observance  as 
edifying  as  that  of  the  Apache  at  Mes¬ 
calero. 

We  are  building  our  church  here. 
We  quarry  and  haul  the  stone  for  it. 
There  is  only  one  paid  man  at  the 
quarry.  The  exiled  IVIexican  Franciscan 
Brothers  do  most  of  the  work.  I  drive 


the  truck  and  supervise  the  construction. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  upkeep  of  the 
truck  and  the  price  of  oil,  gas  and  tires. 
We  use  lime-mortar  and  burn  all  our 
own  lime.  We  hope  to  finish  the 
church  by  November,  1928.  The  work 
is  slow  for  we  can  not  go  farther  than 
we  have  money  to  pay  our  way.  I 
would  surelv  welcome  some  help  toward 


meeting  our  expenses. 

(Rev.)  Albert  Braun,  O.F.M. 


REV.  A.  C.  STUHLMAN,  WITH  FAITHFUL 
CATHOLIC  TEJON  INDIANS,  CALIFORNIA. 
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IN  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  FRANCIS’  MISSION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


TDISMARCK. — ^The  number  of  In- 
^  dians  in  the  Diocese  of  Bismarck  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Census  of  1926  is  1,568, 
and  this  does  not  count  a  settlement 
of  Chippewa  half-breeds,  who  consider 
themselves  as  whites  and  who  are  fairly 
well  advanced.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  there  are  607  children  under  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  that  there  were 
ninety-four  infant  baptisms  last  year. 
This  is  evidence  that  our  Catholic  In¬ 
dians  are  not  dying  out  but  that  they 
are  increasing  at  more  than  the  normal 
rate,  for  practically  all  these  Indians  are 
Catholics. 

The  Indians  live  on  the  Elbowoods 
and  Fort  Yates  Reservations,  where 
there  are  nine  mission  churches  regularly 
attended  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers. 
We  have  also  two  mission  schools  taught 
by  the  Benedictine  Sisters,  one  at  Elbo¬ 
woods  with  seventy-two  children,  the 
other  at  Fort  Yates  with  an  attendance 
of  sixty-two.  The  Catholic  children  in 
the  large  Government  boarding  schools 
at  Bismarck  and  at  Fort  Yates  receive 


regular  religious  instruction  from  thej 
priests  and  Sisters. 

The  support  of  the  schools  and  thei 
missions  is  a  heavy  burden,  for  the  In¬ 
dians  are  poor  and  we  receive  only  a 
few  dollars  from  them.  They  are  prac¬ 
tical  Catholics  and  receive  the  Sacra- ; 
ments  fairly  often.  Many  of  them  are 
fervent  Catholics  and  come  to  church 
from  considerable  distances. 

Vincent  Wehrle^ 
Bishop  of  Bismarck. 

T  EAD. — I  shall  need  during  the  com-  , 
^  ing  year  a  sum  of  money  at  least  as 
large  as  the  allocation  receiv*ed  from  you 
last  year,  $3,500.  I  could  use  much 
more  to  very  good  advantage  if  I  had 
it.  To  provide  a  suitable  home  for  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
and  to  help  to  support  them  will  be  an 
additional  burden,  but  it  must  be  borne. 
These  Sisters  are  experienced  social 
workers  and  will  teach  catechism  in  the 
Government  boarding  school  at  Pine 
Ridge,  in  the  public  school,  and  in  the 
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neighboring  day  schools.  They  will  also 
give  the  young  people  in  a  Catholic  way 
what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offers.  It  is  our 
intention  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 


the  opposition,  who  have  concentrated 
their  energies  on  Pine  Ridge. 

John  J.  Lawler, 
Bishop  of  Lead. 


St.  Paul* s  Mission 

SIOUX  FALLS 


St.  Paul’s  Mission,  South  Dakota,  is 
ja  very  busy  place.  We  are  building  an 
I  addition 'to  the  dining  room.  When  an 
institution  of  this  size  starts  to  grow  it 


I  SIOUX  school  boys,  ST.  PAUL’S  MISSION, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

seems  that  each  department  must  go 
1  through  the  process.  There  are  about 
[;  500  children  on  this  reservation  alone, 
so  we  must  grow  but  the  work  of  build- 
ing  up  the  school  keeps  me  so  busy  that 


I  hardly  have  time  to  go  out  and  visit 
over  the  reservation.  One  of  my  dreams 
of  the  future  is  that  I  may  have  an¬ 
other  priest  here  to  help  me  with  the 
school  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  go  out 
and  do  more  real  missionary  work  among 
the  adult  Indians.  The  children  do 
much  mission  work  themselves.  In  va¬ 
cation  time  they  insist  upon  their 
parents  bringing  them  to  Mass  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  some  of  them  have  refused  to 
eat  meat  on  Friday,  even  though  it  was 
the  only  thing  that  w'as  in  the  house. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  influence  this 
has  upon  the  older  Indians.  It  is  the 
kindness  of  the  big  hearts  of  our  bene¬ 
factors  that  has  made  this  possible  and 
enabled  us  to  care  for  these  children. 
Many  a  fervent  prayer  is  said  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  chapel  each  morning  for  the  welfare 
and  special  intentions  of  all  our  good 
friends. 

(Rev.)  Sylvester  Eisenman,  O.S.B. 


) 


OEATTLE. — 1  briefly  submit  some 

^  pressing  needs  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Diocese  of  Seattle. 

Rev.  John  Govaert  of  St.  George’s 
Indian  Boarding  School  informs  me  that 
a  new  building  at  this  place  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  present  one  is  nearly 
forty  years  old  and  is  in  a  very  unsafe 
condition.  It  houses  ninety  children, 
the  priest  and  Sisters.  With  better  ac¬ 
commodations  the  school  could  take 
care  of  many  more  Indian  children. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Menager,  S.J.,  mis¬ 
sionary  at  White  Swan,  writes  that  a 
new  church  is  necessary  to  secure  a  bet¬ 
ter  attendance  of  the  Indians  at  relig¬ 
ious  services  and  to  offset  in  a  measure 
the  attractive  buildings  and  inducements 
of  the  proselytizers. 

Rev.  Robert  Dillon  is  greatly  in  need 
of  a  school  for  the  Lummi  Indians.  He 
could  obtain  Sisters  to  teach  in  it.  The 
Government  wishes  to  close  its  Indian 
school  there  and  to  send  the  Indian 
children  to  the  public  school  but  the 
parents  of  the  whites  object  to  this. 
Father  Dillon  believes  that  he  could  get 
the  children  to  go  to  the  Sisters’  school. 

Aside  from  these  rather  discouraging 
things,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
to  Almighty  God.  Self-sacrificing  and 
zealous  Sisters  give  regular  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  children  of  the  Lummi 
reservation,  and  the  new  government 
officials  at  Tulalip  are  better  disposed 


toward  Catholics.  Father  Govaert,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  many  arduous  and  di- ' 
versified  duties,  finds  time  to  visit  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  missions. 

If  the  Commission  cannot  contribute  ! 
toward  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
schools  and  church,  may  I  respectfully 
urge  it  to  allow  us,  at  least,  the  amount 
of  $5,000  previously  granted  that  I 
may,  in  some  manner,  help  St.  George’s 
Indian  School,  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Indian  missionaries. 

Edward  John  O’Dea, 
Bishop  of  Seattle. 

. — My  visit  to  the  Indian  mis- 
at  Slickpoo  revealed  to  me  such 
distress  and  poverty  that  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  One  cannot  appreciate  the 
daily  sacrifices  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  are  making 
to  educate  the  poor  Indian  children 
under  their  charge,  unless  he  see  the 
actual  condition  of  the  shacks  in  which 
they  have  been  living  and  observe  all 
around  the  evidence  of  a  poverty  that  is 
appalling.  And  now  that  they  have 
ventured  to  better  these  conditions  they 
should  be  given  all  possible  assistance. 
No  doubt  other  missions  are  in  need  of 
help,  but  none  more  than  Slickpoo  mis¬ 
sion. 

(Very  Rev.)  Remi  Stephen  Keyzer, 
Administrator,  Diocese  of  Boise. 
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The  Alaskan  Missions 


IN  THE  districts  that  we  occupy,  the 
^  prospects  are  most  encouraging.  The 
natives  are  with  us  and  for  us.  Their 
hearts  are  easily  won  and  their  faith  is 
readily  fanned  back  into  a  flame  if  it 
should  wane.  An  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  adults  received  Baptism  during 
1927  and  a  genuine  eagerness  for  the 
things  of  God  has  been  displayed  by  our 
people  of  the  lower  Yukon. 

Although  we  lost  three  valiant  pio¬ 
neer  missionaries,  Fathers  Treca,  Jette, 
and  Rossi,  who  were  called  to  receive 
the  reward  of  their  labors,  yet  the  work 
of  developing  and  consolidating  the  mis¬ 
sions  has  gone  on.  Mission  buildings 
were  erected  at  Kaltag,  Chucartulik, 
Kashunak,  and  Tununak.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  in  northern  Alaska  is 
now  twenty-three  and  the  number  of 
schools  is  seven. 

A  new  church  was  started  at  Kaltag. 
This  is  an  important  village  on  the  up¬ 
per  Yukon,  about  forty-five  miles  below 
Nulato,  from  which  place  it  has  been 
attended. 

A  chapel  was  begun  at  Chucartulik, 
an  inland  tundra  village,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  about 
one  day’s  winter  journey  from  Moun¬ 
tain  Village.  But  owing  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  distances  from  which  the  mate¬ 


rials  had  to  be  brought  and  to  the  illness 
of  the  Father  in  charge,  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars  have  been  spent  and 
the  chapel  is  still  without  a  roof.  In 
this  region,  the  fight  to  keep  the  Faith 
among  the  natives  is  a  keen  one,  for 
there  is  strenuous  opposition. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  at 
Kashunak  was  an  important  move.  This 
is  a  very  old  and  thoroughly  typical  Es¬ 
kimo  village  and  one  of  the  prominent 
centers  on  the  Bering  Coast.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  one  vast  swamp, 
almost  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  without 
even  a  tiny  bit  of  brush  upon  it.  The 
fuel  used  here  is  driftwood,  snatched 
from  the  sea,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
distant.  The  way  to  the  village  is  along 
a  300  mile  path,  which  follows  a  nar¬ 
row  and  very  crooked  river.  The  Swe¬ 
dish  Lutherans  intend  to  build  a  school 
here  very  soon.  Consequently,  it  was 
a  question  of  losing  the  entire  district 
to  them  or  of  boldly  dashing  into  the 
field  regardless  of  expense.  The  latter 
was  obviously  the  only  course  to  take. 
We  erected  a  school  building,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils  and 
with  small  rooms  for  the  missionary, 
kitchen,  chapel,  supplies.  The  actual 
cost  to  date  is  over  $6,000.  A  priest 
and  catechist  will  reside  there. 
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At  Tununak,  on  Nelson  Island  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  a  mission  was  started  in 
1889  but  was  later  abandoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  inaccessibility.  A  public 
school,  which  has  been  erected  there, 
has  made  it  an  important  place.  We 
have  just  reopened  the  mission  there. 
To  the  east  and  north  of  it  lie  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  villages  which,  if  once  won 
over,  will  enable  us  to  reach  out  further 
to  the  south  and  bring  in  half  a  dozen 
other  large  villages,  whose  natives  are 
yet  in  their  primitive  condition. 

Pimute  on  the  Yukon  was  also  re¬ 
opened  in  1927.  The  people  here  are 
all  Catholics.  A  day  school  was  begun 
and,  although  the  people  are  very  much 
scattered,  there  have  been  twenty  pupils 
in  constant  attendance.  The  classes  are 
taught  by  an  Eskimo  lay  teacher,  one 
of  our  former  pupils,  who  also  acted  as 
interpreter  for  the  priest,  taught  sing¬ 
ing  and  played  the  organ  at  all  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Her  salary  is  $60  monthly.  The 
Father  who  is  here  attends  Ohagamute 


on  the  Kuskokwim  River.  The  chapel 
at  this  place  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
twenty  years  ago,  then  rebuilt,  next 
moved  to  another  location;  there  it  was 
flooded  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  ice 
and  the  high  water.  It  is  imperative  to 
replace  this  chapel  and  maintain  this 
mission  for  the  Moravians  are  sending 
native  missionaries  through  this  district. 
The  Russians  here  are  very  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  us  and  want  us  to  remain. 

Chaniliat  is  a  village  on  a  bleak  spot 
at  the  edge  of  the  Bering  Sea.  A  church 
was  built  here  two  years  ago  and  in  the 
meantime  most  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  have  become  Catholics  and 
have  given  every  evidence  of  fervent 
piety.  They  are  anxious  for  us  to  open 
a  school  here.  There  should  be  a  sal¬ 
aried  catechist  at  least,  to  keep  up  the 
instructions  and  to  lead  the  devotions 
during  the  absence  of  the  priest.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  this  connection  that,  if 
we  had  the  means  to  .place  a  catechist  in 
each  of  the  more  important  villages,  we 
could  more  easily  keep  up  the  Faith  and 
the  practice  of  religion  in  these  places. 
But'  one  cannot  expect  a  catechist  to  live 
on  $10  a  month  even  in  Alaska.  Once 
a  man  takes  up  the  duties  of  catechist, 
he  practically  cuts  himself  off  from  other 
means  of  making  a  livelihood.  He  can 
no  longer  go  out  to  his  trap  line,  which 
is  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  He  can  no  longer  go  on  long 
hunts  for  food  and  furs.  He  cannot 
even  go  to  his  wood  camp  for  fuel.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  engage  a  catechist 
without  assuring  him  a  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary. 

At  Unalakleet  there  is  already  a  lit¬ 
tle  nucleus  of  Catholic  Eskimo,  and  a 
temporary  chapel,  of  which  they  are 
proud,  has  been  built  for  them.  A 
larger  and  permanent  building  with 
modest  accommodations  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  needed.  We  all  consider  this 
a  capitally  strategic  point,  which  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  hold. 

On  King  Island,  a  small  frame  church, 
perched  up  on  stilts  against  the  rocky 
cliff  which  forms  the  island,  is  the  sole 
monument  of  the  Faith  that  has  con- 
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A  KING  ISLANDER. 

quered  the  brave  and  daring  people,  who 
live  there,  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  Besides  being  unfit  for  use  during 
the  winter  months,  this  chapel  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  small,  for  it  will  hold  barely  a 
dozen  people.  A  suitable  building 
should  be  erected  here,  especially  because 
a  public  school  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
island  and  the  upsetting  effects  of  such 
influence  must  be  counteracted. 

On  Diomede  Island,  up  above  the 
Bering  Straits  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a 
little  cabin  fitted  out  for  a  chapel  serves 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Eskimo  who 
have  embraced  the  Faith  during  their 


annual  sojourn  in  Nome  in  the  summer 
months.  Even  without  the  presence 
of  a  priest  to  keep  up  their  courage, 
these  converts  are  steadfastly  resisting 
the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  deprive 
them  of  their  priceless  treasure.  A  mis¬ 
sion  building  was  started  there  several 
years  ago  and  it  will  require  about  $300 
to  finish  it.  A  small  boat  is  needed  to 
take  the  missionary  to  and  fro  from 
King  Island  and  Diomede  Island.  It 
is  too  expensive  to  have  trading  vessels 
make  these  calls  for  him. 

The  schools  are  an  important  part  of 
the  work.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  are 
in  charge  of  the  boarding  schools  at  Nu- 
lato  and  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Ursulines 
are  at  Akulurak  and  Pilgrim  Springs. 
The  maintenance  of  these  schools  and 
their  three  hundred  children  is  a  very 
great  drain  upon  our  finances  but  under 
the  circumstances  they  are  a  necessity. 

The  actual  deficiency  in  our  finances 
is  almost  $34,000.  This  includes,  or 
rather  is  the  result  of,  all  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  expenses  incurred  in  opening  or 
reopening  stations  and  schools  this  past 
year.  The  freight  alone  on  this  year’s 
supplies  for  all  the  missions  was  $16,- 
000.  To  maintain  the  work  that  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  throughout  the  northern 
Alaskan  missions  will  require  $20,180. 

^  Joseph  R.  Crimont^  S.J., 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  Alaska. 
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Indian  Missions* 

Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Priests 

Baptisms 

Infants  Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alaska . 

4,600 

25 

14 

249 

61 

7 

544 

Baker  City . 

483 

3 

4 

70 

20 

I 

91 

Bismarck . 

1,568 

9 

6 

94 

10 

2 

134 

Boise . 

1.340 

6 

5 

75 

6 

3 

209 

Cheyenne . 

565 

2 

2 

•  • 

I 

131 

Crooks  ton . 

3,628 

II 

7 

III 

15 

2 

324  . 

Denver . 

380 

I 

2 

40 

24 

0 

0 

Duluth . 

2,055 

12 

4 

128 

26 

0 

0 

El  Paso . 

464 

I 

2 

22 

•  • 

0 

0 

Fargo . 

4,000 

5 

3 

120 

8 

I 

0 

Great  Falls . 

4,410 

18 

10 

119 

44 

7 

451 

Green  Bay . 

1,574 

15 

5 

50 

9 

3 

483 

Grand  Rapids . 

1,500 

7 

3 

61 

7 

2 

33^ 

Helena . 

6,230 

10 

7 

59 

10 

2 

315’ 

Lead . 

7,000 

49 

20 

202 

43 

2 

792- 

Leavenworth . 

561 

2 

2 

9 

'  I 

0 

0 

Los  Angeles . 

2,540 

21 

8 

142 

21 

I 

131 

Marquette . 

2,800 

6 

2 

44 

2 

116 

Monterey-Fresno . . 

400 

2 

3 

9 

,  * 

0 

0 

Natchez . 

400 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Ogdensburg . 

1 , 100 

I 

I 

*  * 

I 

50 

Oklahoma . 

3,500 

10 

12 

•  • 

7 

422 

Omaha. . 

547 

3 

2 

27 

20 

I 

60 

Oregon  City . 

820 

2 

3 

29 

8 

0 

0 

Portland. . . . . 

839 

3 

3 

•  • 

3 

103 

San  Francisco . 

690 

5 

2 

II 

3 

3 

85 

Santa  Fe . 

20,000 

26 

15 

341 

4 

5 

500 

Seattle . 

1,250 

8 

5 

lOI 

3 

I 

120 

Sioux  Falls . 

1,279 

9 

7  ■ 

•  • 

3 

454 

Spokane . . 

3,400 

II 

4 

87 

4 

I 

88 

Superior . 

3,195 

4 

4 

85 

6 

4 

415 

Tucson . 

8,390 

40 

19 

308 

251 

15 

804 

Winona . 

100 

I 

I 

•  • 

0 

0 

Total . 

91,608 

330 

189 

2,603 

604 

80 

7,158 

*  The  number  of  Catholics  is  carefully  computed  from  reports  of  Bishops  and  Indian  missionaries. 
Not  all  missionaries  rendered  reports.  Nor  are  the  many  thousands  of  Catholic  Indians  scattered 
among  white  people  inclSded.  The  total  Catholic  Indian  population  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
estimated  at  100,000.  There  are  about  450  Sisters  and  60  Brothers.  In  thirty-seven  Government 
schools,  where  there  are  about  6,000  Catholic  children,  priests  attend  regularly. 
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Igorot  Missions  in  the  Philippines 


w 

;  NUEVA  SEGOVIA 

j  The  story  of  a  mission  often  seems  to 
I  be  a  repetition  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Church.  This  analogy  is  discern- 
I  ible  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Igorot 
I  missions  in  the  Philippines,  which  are 
j  conducted  by  the  Belgian  Missionaries 
I  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

!  When  the  Word  of  God  is  first  preached, 

I  the  success  that  follows  is  like  that 
I  which  attended  the  first  preaching  of 
j  the  Apostles.  Then  the  enemy  appears, 
I  opposition  is  stirred  up,  difficulties  mul- 
I  tiply.  Yet  the  work  goes  on,  with  re- 
3  suits  less  spectacular  but  solid  and  per- 
I  manent.  Unshaken  by  adversity  but 
]  rather  confirmed  thereby,  the  new  com- 
j  munities  grow  in  faith  and  piety  as  well 
;  as  in  numbers. 

j  “When  we  first  came  into  the  prov- 
j  ince  of  Kalinga  in  1925,”  Rev.  Francis 
'  Billiet  writes,  “there  was  not  a  single 
i  Christian  among  the  50,000  native  Igo- 
i  rots  in  the  district.  The  country  is 
I  mountainous,  the  streams  are  deep  and 
;  j  treacherous,  and  the  villages  are  scat- 
]  tered.  To  visit  the  remoter  places  is 


a  journey  of  ten  or  eleven  days  on  foot 
and  horseback.  But  everywhere  we 
went  we  were  received  with  welcome. 
The  headmen  of  the  different  tribes 
wanted  us  to  build  chapels.  Converts 
flocked  to  us.  In  a  short  time  a  large 
number  of  adults  and  practically  all  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  asked  for 
Baptism.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
my  baptismal  record  contained  377 
names. 

“Today  we  have  a  firm  foothold  in 
every  important  place  in  the  province. 
Ten  outstations  with  chapels  have  been 
established  and  are  regularly  attended 
by  priests  and  catechists.  The  personnel 
of  the  mission  consists  of  three  priests, 
one  brother,  four  Mission  Sisters  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  a  number  of  catechists. 
Here  at  Lubuagan,  the  central  mission, 
we  have  a  large  school  of  150  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters,  a  kinder¬ 
garten,  a  training  school  for  catechists, 
dormitories  for  the  public  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  dispensary.  Though  the  work 
during  1927  was  one  of  strengthening 
the  newly  established  outposts,  at  the 


FATHER  BILLIET  AT  TEMPORARY  CHAPEL,  KALINGA  DISTRICT,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
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same  time  206  adults  and  296  children 
were  instructed  and  baptized.  We  have 
now  1,512  Christians  in  the  province. 

“In  the  meantime  the  Protestants 
have  appeared  on  the  scene.  Calumnies 
about  us  have  been  spread  and  difficulties 
created.  Although  they  have  not  yet 
made  a  single  convert,  the  Protestants 
have  opened  a  high  school  here;  they 
seek  to  harvest  where  we  have  planted. 
Practically  all  the  children  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  are  Catholics.  We  should 
start  a  high  school  of  our  own  to  care 
for  these.  To  keep  the  province,  we 
must  do  this.  These  students  are  the 
school  teachers,  the  government  officials, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  future.  Our 
only  hope  is  in  prayer  and  in  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Commission.” 


The  Bontoc  missions,  which  adjoin 
the  Kalinga  district,  were  started  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  have  been  assisted 
during  this  time  by  the  Commission. 
The  work  in  this  field  has  grown  won¬ 
derfully  and  is  still  increasing.  There 
are  now  fourteen  outlying  missions  with 
chapels  and  seven  Catholic  schools.  The 
stream  of  converts  keeps  up;  over  300 
were  reported  for  last  year. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
mission  is  the  dormitories  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  the  public  schools. 
At  an  early  age  the  Igorot  children  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Boys  and 
girls  alike  have  to  leave  the  small  homes 
of  their  parents  and  live  promiscuously 
in  communal  buildings.  The  results  of 
this  can  be  easily  imagined.  When  the 
parents  are  converted,  they  of  course 
can  be  made  to  see  the  obligation  of 
caring  for  and  protecting  their  children. 
The  children  of  pagan  parents,  especially 
the  Catholics,  have  to  be  provided  with 
suitable  lodgings.  Seven  of  these  are 
being  maintained  in  the  Bontoc  district. 

This  mission  also  has  its  Protestant 
competitors,  who  have  abundant  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  draw  upon.  Materially 
the  rival  missions  are  on  a  very  unequal 
footing.  Nevertheless  the  Catholic  mis- 
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REV.  CHAS.  BEURMS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  SIX  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  FIVE  PRIMARY  AND 
ONE  INTERMEDIATE,  IN  PUGO  DISTRICT,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


sionaries,  three  priests  and  six  Sisters, 
have  maintained  their  influence  and  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  people  by  their  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  devotedness  and  by  the  mani¬ 
fest  superiority  of  their  work.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  their  efforts  are 
greatly  restricted  by  lack  of  money. 
Here,  as  in  Kalinga,  a  Catholic  high 
school  is  urgently  needed. 

In  the  Pugo  district.  Rev.  Charles 
Beurms  has  built  up  a  splendid  mission. 
The  people  here  are  nearly  all  Catho¬ 
lics;  only  300  pagans  remain  out  of  a 
population  of  3,000.  Father  Beurms 
has  forestalled  the  public  schools  by 
creating  six  Catholic  schools,  which  are 
approved  by  the  government,  although 
not  aided  by  it.  He  has  trained  and 
maintains  a  staff  of  eighteen  native 
teachers  for  his  schools.  The  regular 
attendance  in  these  schools  is  741.  He 
has  recently  received  an  assistant  and 
now  hopes  for  four  or  five  Sisters  for 
the  mission.  For  ten  years  he  has  car¬ 


ried  on  this  superhuman  work  single- 
handed.  Friends  have  aided  him  finan¬ 
cially,  but  he  has  made  ends  meet  by  es¬ 
tablishing  industries,  weaving  and 
broom-making,  which  pay  for  most  of 
his  expenses.  Last  year  he  received 
only  $250  from  the  grant  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whilst  the  salaries  of  his  teach¬ 
ers  alone  amounted  to  $2,500.  Spirit¬ 
ually  the  work  is  also  eminently  success¬ 
ful  ;  many  attend  daily  Mass ;  during 
the  month  'of  October  2,655  approached 
the  sacraments. 

Besides  these  three  mission  centers, 
the  Belgian  Missionaries  have  eight 
others  in  the  Igorot  country.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  work  upon  which  they  are 
engaged  can  be  estimated  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts :  there  are  twenty-one 
priests  and  120  religious  and  lay  teach¬ 
ers  in  active  service;  there  are  twelve 
mission  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
more  than  3,500  pupils. 


Financial  Statement 

January  1 — December  31,  1927 


SUMMARY 

RECEIPTS 

Lenten  collections,  gifts,  bequests . 

....  $260,579.73 

Interest . 

-  3,443-39 

$264,023. 12 

Balance  reported,  January  i,  1927 . 

3,175.19 

Total . . . 

$267,198.31 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Appropriations  to  Negro  and  Indian  Missions . 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  Indian  schools 

and 

office  expenses . 

. ...  37,800.00 

Office  expenses,  printing,  etc . 

• 

$263,164.68 

Balance  on  hand,  January  i,  1928 . 

4,033.63 

Total . 

$267,198.31 

RECEIPTS 


Alaska .  $-]o .  oo 

Albany .  4,818.14 

Arrears,  1926 .  5 » 055-97 

Alexandria .  325.00 

Altoona .  4,563.07 

Baker  City .  250.00 

Baltimore .  8,605.49 

Sulpician  Seminary  S.  M.  C _  15.00 

Rev.  Chas.  B.  Schranz .  10.00 

Anonymous  gift .  5.00 

Belleville .  i ,  300 . 00 

Belmont  Abbey .  62.00 

Bismarck .  289.00 

Boise .  622.50 

Boston .  10,500.00 

Brooklyn .  10, 000 . 00 

Buffalo .  5,000.00 

Burlington .  . 

Charleston .  271.00 

Cheyenne .  ^75- 43 

Chicago .  . 

Rev.  A.  Malin .  5.00 

Cincinnati .  2,750.00 

Cleveland .  5,000.00 

Columbus .  1 , 046 . 73 

Concord!  a .  i ,  200 . 00 

Corpus  Christ! .  862 . 1 8 

Covington .  776 . 26 

Crooks  ton .  100.00 

Dallas .  839.89 


Davenport .  . 

Rev.  J.  T.  Flannagan,  bequest..  ^2,850.00 

Denver .  900.00 

Des  Moines .  600.00 

Detroit .  4,236.48 

Dubuque .  3,000.00 

Duluth .  515.00 

El  Paso .  140.00 

Erie .  1,500.00 

Fall  River .  i ,  200 . 00 

Fargo .  200.00 

Fort  Wayne .  7,000.00 

Galveston .  1,000.00 

Grand  Island .  . 

Grand  Rapids .  i ,  000 . 00 

Great  F alls .  187.45 

Green  Bay .  1,500.00 

Harrisburg .  3,000.00 

Hartford .  6,409.63 

Helena .  . 

Indianapolis .  3,408.77 

Kansas  City .  1,600.00 

La  Crosse .  1,029.00 

Lafayette .  580.94 

Lead .  150.00 

Leavenworth .  1,250.00 

Lincoln .  . . . 

Little  Rock .  851.25 

Los  Angeles .  2,100.00 

Louisville .  4,845.58 
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RECEIPTS  (Continued) 


Manchester .  $1,400.00 

Mary  Dunworth,  bequest .  100.00 

Marquette .  472,68 

Milwaukee .  6,000.00 

Rev.  J.  Novotny .  2.00 

Mobile .  1,115.40 

Monterey-Fresno .  843 . 19 

Nashville .  555*86 

Natchez .  418,27 

Newark.. . 7,421.62 

Rev.  J.  M.  Walsh .  5.00 

New  Orleans .  4,039.92 

New  York .  7 , 000 . 00 

Anonymous  gift .  i.oo 

Ogdensburg .  i ,  505 , 00 

Okl  ahom  a .  950.00 

Omaha .  4,157.96 

Oregon  City .  1,214.71 

Peoria .  2,744.86 

Philadelphia .  20,840.62 

Pittsburg .  15,141.37 

Portland .  1,500.00 

Providence .  3,500.00 

Raleigh .  500.00 

Richmond .  1,664,22 

Rochester .  9,205.45 

Rev.  D.  Laurenzis,  bequest. ...  2,971.21 

Sister  M.  Catherine .  10,00 

Rockford .  800.00 

St.  Augustine .  i ,  677 . 05 

St.  Cloud .  . 

St.  Joseph .  1,931-63 

Bequest .  200.00 

St.  Louis .  4,705.66 


St.  Paul .  ^2,457.66 

Sacramento .  2,060.77 

Salt  Lake .  108.65 

San  Antonio .  1,850.00 

San  Francisco .  . 

H.  D.  Thornton .  5.00 

Sante  Fe .  612.39 

Scranton .  . 

Savannah .  1,204.63 

Seattle .  1,000.00 

Sioux  City .  2,700.00 

Sioux  F alls .  i ,  500 , 00 

Spokane .  565.43 

Springfield,  Ill .  2,630.00 

Springfield,  Mass .  5,300.00 

Superior .  600.00 

Syracuse .  1,575.00 

Toledo .  5 , 563 . 29 

Trenton .  3,500.00 

Doris  estate,  interest .  833.67 

Tucson .  1,189.69 

Wheeli  ng .  i ,  302 , 00 

Wichita .  700.00 

Winona,  1926 .  629.36 

Wilmington .  1,425.75 


Total  collections  and  gifts . $260,579.73 

Interest .  3,443-39 


Total  receipts .  $264,023.12 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  I,  1927 .  3,^75 -19 


$267,198.31 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Alexandria . . 

Baker  City . 

Baltimore . 

.  4,300.00 

Special . 

Belleville . 

Special . 

Belmont  Abbey . 

Bismarck . . 

Boise . 

Buffalo . 

Charleston . 

Cheyenne . 

Corpus  Christi . 

Covington . 

Crooks  ton . 

Special . 

Dallas . 

Denver . 

Detroit . 

Duluth . 

El  Paso . 

Fargo . 

.  I , 200 . 00 

Special . 

Galveston . 

Special . 

Grand  Rapids . 

.  900 . 00 

Great  F alls .  $  i ,  000 . 00 

Helena .  1,800.00 

Indianapolis .  1,200.00 

Kansas  City .  1,250.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Lafayette .  3,500.00 

Lead .  3,500.00 

Leavenworth .  2 , 000 . 00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Li  ttle  Rock .  2 , 000 . 00 

Los  Angeles., .  2,000.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Louisville .  4,000.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Marquette .  1,400.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Milwaukee.. .  1,000.00 

Monterey-Fresno .  1,000.00 

Mobile .  5 , 000 . 00 

Special .  2,000.00 

Nashville .  2,500.00 

Special .  i,qoo.oo 

Natchez .  6,000.00 

Special .  500.00 

New  Orleans .  6 , 000 . 00 

Special .  6,000.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS  {Continued) 


New  York .  ^3 , 600 . 00 

Special .  2,500.00 

N.  Segovia,  P.  1 .  5,000.00 

Special .  7,000.00 

Ogdensburg .  100.00 

Oklahoma .  i ,  000 . 00 

Omaha .  2,800.00 

Oregon  Ci  ty .  i ,  000 . 00 

Philadelphia .  5,000.00 

Special .  2,550.00 

Raleigh .  2,000.00 

Richmond .  6,000.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

St.  Augustine .  5,000.00 

Special .  3,000.00 

St.  Joseph .  2,000.00 

St.  Louis .  1,700.00 

Special . 1,500.00 

San  Antonio .  2 , 100 . 00 

Salt  Lake .  375- 00 

Santa  Fe .  1,500.00 

Savannah .  6,000.00 

Special . 2,000.00 

Seattle .  5,000.00 

Sioux  Falls .  1,000.00 

Special .  1,000.00 

Spokane .  2,000.00 


Special .  $1,000. 

Superior .  1,500. 

Special .  1,000. 

Tucson .  '  1,000. 

Special .  4,000. 

Wilmington .  i ,  000 . 

Special .  3,000. 

Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Alaska .  3,000. 

Special . . .  2,000. 

Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Guam .  2 , 000 . 

Josephite  Fathers,  for  St.  Joseph’s 

Seminary  and  Epiphany  College.  6 , 000 . 00 
Josephite  Fathers,  special  for 

Epiphany  College . .  9 , 000 . 00 

Fathers  of  Divine  Word,  for  St. 

Augustine’s  Mission  House,  Bay 

St.  Louis,  Miss .  5,000.00 

Catholic  Indian  Bureau; 

Indian  Schools  appropriation ...  32 , 500 . 00 

OfRce  expenses .  5 , 300 . 00 


Total  Appropriations .  $260,375.00 

Printing  and  office  expenses .  2,789.68  | 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  i,  1928 _  4,033*63 


$267,198.31  !| 


II 
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Rules  Governing  Applications  for  a  Share  in  the  Mission  Funds 


Commission  will  consider  only  applications  which  are  received 
through  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Ordinaries,  and  will 
place  in  their  hands  the  allocations  which  are  made  for  the  work  under 
their  charge. 

They  who  ask  for  a  share  of  the  funds  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  as  precisely  as  possible  the  amounts  required  for  the  various  proj¬ 
ects  which  they  propose  to  realize  during  the  coming  year. 

Application  must  be  made  each  time  an  appropriation  is  desired.  It 
will  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  mission  which  does  not  apply  for  assist¬ 
ance  does  not  expect  a  share  of  the  funds. 

The  Commission  expects  of  each  Bishop  who  receives  aid  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  in  detail  the  exact  share  of  the  allowance  which  each  of  the 
mission  interests  in  his  diocese  has  received.  Only  upon  receipt  of  such 
informatiomcan  a  new  appropriation  be  made. 
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spiritual  Privileges 

IN  audiences  held  July  23  and  December  3, 
1882,  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  pleased  to  grant 
‘‘a  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  by  each 
and  all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  on  the  day 
when  the  collection  is  taken  up  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
for  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  provided  that 
they,  having  with  contrite  hearts  approached 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received  Holy 
Communion,  piously  visit  a  church  in  which 
the  alms  is  collected  and  pray  for  the  spread  of 
our  holy  Faith  and  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.”  (Con.  Balt.  Ill  Acta,  Tit. 
viii,  cap.  ii.) 

Helpers  of  the  missions  share,  moreover,  in 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  priests  and  religious 
engaged  on  the  missions,  in  their  prayers  and 
Holy  Masses,  and  in  the  grateful  prayers  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes. 


Additional  Copies  Free 

COPIES  of  this  publication  are  available 
for  distribution  among-  persons  who 
might  be  interested  in  helping  the 
Indian  and  Negro  missions.  These  copies 
will  be  supplied  gratis. 

If  you  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of 
the  missions  in  this  way,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  specifying  the  number  of 
copies  that  you  require. 
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